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SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 
contact E. Lewis TROALIC, House and 
Estate Agent of “Stella Maris,’’ L’Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel.: St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 
Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Fast travel to 
mainland and Continent. 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). a 
LAGDON. Superb Trout Blagdon/Chew 
Lakes. Mendip Hunt. 2-3 bedroomed 


character House, central heating, parquet. 
13 miles Bristol. 


£3,150. Paddock, stables 


£300.—Box 12 


LIFTONVILLE. Det. Res. In select 
locality near sea. Executors will accept 
£3,500 freehold for quick sale.—Apply: 
CLARKE & CRITTENDEN, 243, Northdown 
Road, Cliftonville. at ! 
ORNWALL. Lovely Constantine Bay, 
nr. Padstow. Modern detached Bunga- 
low, 1 minute from Trevose Golf Course, 
forming 2 dwellings, with 3 bed., bathroom, 
lounge, etc., and 2 beds., bathroom, lounge, 
ete., respectively. Main services. Gdn. Can 
produce £400 p.a. from furnished lets. Price 
freehold with vacant possession £3,750.— 
Details from RUSSELL & HAMLEY, F.A.I., 31, 
Town End, Bodmin, Cornwall (Tel. 346). 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street. Exeter. Tel. 76464-5. 


ESHER, NEAR 
OUTSTANDING MODERN WHITE- 
WALLED COUNTRY HOUSE 
Secluded, but near buses and 30 mins. W’loo. 
IN PERFECT CUNDITION AND 
EXTRAVAGENTLY FITTED 
Spacious, yet easily and economically 
maintained, 

2 main rec. rms. (double doors to hall), 
morning rm., superp kit., main bed. suite 
with lavish bath., 4-0 other bed. with 2 bath. 
Complete cent. htg. Lovely gdn. and 
wooulands. 

Owner going Hong Kong. Auction Jan, 28. 
Sole Agents, GOODMAN & MANN, Usher. 
(mb. 3400). 


ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER. On high 
ground near golf course, 3 miles Sudbury. 
Well-appointed and soundly-built detached 
Country Kesidence with spacious accom., 
adapted for use as flats. 4 rec., cloaks, good 
domestic offices, 6 bed., 2 bath., ete. Main 
elec. and water, 2 h.w. systems. Farm bldgs., 
deep litter houses, over 63 acres. Vac. poss. 
Freehold only £4,350 for early sale. (Ref. 
2654).—H. J. TURNER & SON, F.A.I., Sud- 
bury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


FOR SALE. House with large garden near 
Old Aberdeen, containing 4 public rooms, 
American planned kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c.s, central 
heating. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. Salmon 
fishing, on Don, adjoining property might be 
arranged. Assessed rental £45. No Feuduty. 
Early possession. Nearest offer to £7,000. 
—Box 1270. 


ERTS., near Sawbridgeworth. Country 

Residence: 2 large rec., 4 double bed- 
rooms, h. and c., Aga. Garage, outbuildings. 
200 fruit trees; suitable pigs, poultry, ken- 
nels. Freehold £5,500.—S. A. A. WHITE LTD., 
167, High Road, Salway Hill, Woodford 
Greon, Essex. 

NORTH DEVON 
where the trees grow down to the water's edge. 
SMALL MARINE ESTATE 
cliff woodland, waterfalls, bathing beach. 
CHARACTERFUL MANOR HOUSE 
previously conducted as_ private hotel. 
4 rec., 13 bed. (h. and c.), 3 bath., e.l., copious 
water, garages. 9 cultivable acres, in all over 
140 acres. Kreehold. £9,500. 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO. 
Chartered Auctioneers, Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
(Ref. 0710) 


EDUCATIONAL 


W.11. Individual tuition for examination Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, 1st M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.; PAR. 7437. 
J] EARN HAIRDRESSING for — successful 

career.—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. \ 
QTAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE. 

Principal: H. L. Allsop, O.B.E., T.D., M.A. 
(Cantab.). Individual and group tuition G.C.E. 
College entrance, etc.—10, Phillimore Gardens, 
Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES. 5799. 

a3 ~ ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for univer- 
sity graduates. Day and residential students. 
English courses for foreign students. Next 
secretarial course commences April 15, 1958. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A.(Cantab.), 
St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 


HE H.M.S. ‘“‘CONWAY’’ Merchant Navy 
training school on the Menai Straits, Cadets 
enrolled Cadets R.N.R. on entry. Age of admis- 
sion 134-164 years. Fees £261 p.a. (including cost 
of uniform).—Write for illustrated prospectus: 
The H.M.S. “CONWAY,” 8, Nautilus House, 


Rumford Place, Liverpool, 2. 
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classified properties 


RELAND. Barrerspy «& Co., Estate 
Agents (st. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Varms available for sale or letting. 
N COTSWOLDS. Lovely village with 
* good shopping facilities. Cotswold 
Cottage Residence ideal for single person or 
retired couple. Large reception room. Good 


kitchen, cloaks, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Small garden, garage. All main services. 


£3,650 or near offer.—Sole Agents: BLINK- 
HORN & Co., Broadway, Worcs. Tel. 2156. 
NOTTS./LINCS. BORDERS. Charming 
small Country Residence situated village 
Great North Road, 8 miles Grantham, 6 miles 
Newark-on-Trent. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
3 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga, together with self-con- 
tained flat with sitting room, workroom, 2 
bedrooms, bathroom and kitchen with Aga. 
Central heating, main water and electricity. 
—EDWARD BAILEY & SON, F.A.1., 7, Kirk- 
gate, Newark (Tel. 39). 
OUTH DEVON village outskirts. Charm- 
ming Miniature Estate of 9 acres. Resi- 
dence has 3 rec., 5 bed., 2 bath. Cottage and 
outbuildings. Main services. Possession. 
£5,950.— Details, RICKBARD, GREEN AND 
MICHELMORE in amalgamation with HERBERT 
FULFORD & CHORLEY, 82, Queen Street, 
Exeter. (Ref. 12175.) 
USSEX. Between Haywards Heath and 
Horsham. Picturesque Klizabethan Manor 
House, in perfect order, facing south with 
magnificent views. 5 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 3 bathrooms, magniticent galleried 
iall, 3 reception, cloaks, modern kitchen with 
Aga. Main electricity and water, complete 
oil-tired central heating. 3 cottages. Garages, 
5 loose boxes, heated greenhouses. Easily 
maintained garden, plunge pool, orchard and 
yaddocks; in all about 25 acres. Price 
£18,000.—Sole Agents, JARVIS & CoO., 
tiaywards Heath. Lel. 700. 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. A Most Attrac- 
tive Residence, approached over beau- 
iful commons and having southern aspect. 
Panelled hall and staircase, cloakroom, 2 
good rec., modern domestic offices, 4 bed., 
etc. Garage. Delightful small garden. Room 
or tennis court. £7,350 freenold.—Sole 
Agents: ARTHUR L. RUSH, 49, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (el. 2772/3). 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


USSEX. Favourite Haywards Heath 
district, high ground, on bus route, 13 
niles station. A most attractive pre-war 


Sussex-style Residence, with every modern 
convenience, in immaculate order. 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, model 


kitchen. All main services, complete oil-fired 


central heating. South aspect. beautifully 
laid out garden, about 1 acre. Freehold 


£12,500, or might be let unfurnished at £750 
per annum exclusive.—Very highly recom- 
mended by the Sole Agents, JARVIS & Co., 
Haywards Heath. Tel. 700. 


TOSEER 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE attractive posi- 

tion in village close Fordingbridge, Hants. 
6 bed., 3 rec., ete., good outbuildings and 
modernised flat. Main services. 2 acres 
ground. Lease at £250 per annum.— 
Particulars ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, 
7, Church Street, Wimborne, Dorset. ‘Tel.: 
Wimborne 711-2. 


Furnished 


EAVE: Sussex Cottage, sleep 3; 5/54 gns 
—AOHESON, 18, Grosvenor Ave., Carshal 
ton, Surrey. 
ORFOLK. Furnished Ilats. Bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed, Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs, CARNALL. 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


LAND FOR SALE 


-XCELLENT Building Plot, Warwick- 
Stratford area,unrestricted views over Avon 
Valley, about 1/4 acre, freehold.—Box 1264. 


NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating; built-in garage and fuel stores; 
excellent site. £8,250 freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Lrp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


WANTED 


ANTED BETWEEN EXETER AND 
PLYMOUTH. Queen Anne or Geor- 
gian House with 4 rec., 6 bedrooms, 4 staff 
rooms and at least 2 cottages and up to 
50 acres.—Details for Col. “L,’’ c/o Way- 


coTts, Estate Agents, 5, Fleet Street, 
Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
ANTED. Small House in country 


£3,000-£4,000. About 60 to 90 minutes 
West End. Possession not urgent.— Box 1266. 
WANTED TO RENT 


YEOVIL/TAUNTON AREA. Rent fur- 

nished House. 4 bed., June-September in- 
clusive. All found.—Air mail PRIESTLEY, 
'Tarkwashara, P.O. Abuja, via Minna, Nigeria. 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 
Dm AHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 


Bahamas real estate. World’s tinest 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance ta Resi- 


dential and commercial properties.— Write 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIONOS REALTY COM- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


DIRECTORY 


v4 » 


JERSEY. TV. LE GALLAIS & Son, oldest 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Heli 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE, | 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.Y.L, | 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Hstate 
Agent and Valuer. 27, Belvoir Street, t 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). if 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, fo, | 
details of Residential and Agricultural» 
properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line and 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F-.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
URREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. K. MOORE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special-— 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many” 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700) 
ToORQuay AND S. DEVON. For towi| 
and Country Properties. — WAycorts, | 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). wae 
Torquay, DEVON. Town, coastal and . 
country properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, | 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay. Tel. 4554, | 
TJ UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London — 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Hst. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 
: SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines), 
and tive branches. 
ORTHING.—PETER STURGEON, 74, 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2037). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


RMY & NAVY STORES, Westmiuster, 

S.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
Overseas), warehouse, furniture deposi- 
tories, excellent storage.—Hstimates free. | 
Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (31206). 
BERKs, BUCKS .and surrounding Coun- 
ties. £own and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
WaTTS & SON), 23, Market Place, Keading 
(lel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
DEVON. Brixham, Paignton, Torquay, 
sea, moor and country districts. 
Details from TuCKERS, 77, Torquay Road, 
Paignton (Wel. 59024). 
EVON and lxeter and District.—WHIT- 
TON & _ LAING. Auctions, Estate 
Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street, 
Exeter (lel. 59395-6), and at Tiverton. 
DHVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (Hst. 1777). 
Chartered Auctioneers & KEstate Agents, 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. lor selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIHS.—Rippon, 
BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.I., Exeter (el. 59378). 
Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Karms.—U. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (el. 3165, 4 lines). 
RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Harms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (‘Lel. 434). 
AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
CURTIS & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (el. 2261-2), and the Estate 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (tel. 296-7). 
RELAND. We specialise in all Country 
Properties. Stud ‘arms, etc.—HAMILTON 
AND HAMILTON (ESTATES), LYD., Auctioneers, 
Dublin. 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—HE. 8. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
JERSEY, C.l. VARDON, HALL «& CO., 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Burrard 
Street, St. Helier. ‘el. Central 4010 and 3251 
for all types of property and investments. 


classified announcements 


UNSTALL HALL COLLEGE, 
DRAYTON, SHROPSHIRE. 
Girls’ boarding school in country mansion, 
beautifully situated in lovely park and wood- 
lands, within easy access to railway station. 
Sound education to G.C.E. and higher examina- 
tions. Individual attention. All usual extras 
available. Own riding school, famous for the 
Musical Ride which has appeared on television 
and in agricultural shows. The Principal would 
like it emphasised that all training for this is 
strictly limited to out-of-school hours, and is 
encouraged as an excellent medium {for character 
training, developing courage, endurance and a 

sense of adventure. 
Fees moderate. For illustrated prospectus 
apply Principal. Tel.: Market Drayton 3398. 


MARKET 


_ GARDENING 


BONFLEUR 
SEEDS & BULBS 
All the most exciting subjects are to be found 
in our new catalogue. Send a postcard now for 
your copy to plan for a splendid display this 
summer. 
G, TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 
147, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, 


HE SCOTTISH FIELD STUDIES ASSOCIA- 
TION runs courses on Botany, Ornithology, 
Entomology, Geography, Geology, etc., in vari- 
ous centres in Scotland. It also seeks financial 
help to open a residential field centre of its own. 
Details from 3, Woodend Drive, Glasgow, W.3. 


CLIPSE PEAT is specially produced in 

different grades to suit different soils. If you 
have a heavy Clay soil or a light Sandy soil, 
there is a specific grade for each. Write us for 
full particulars.—ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD., 
Ashcott, nr. Bridgwater, Somerset. 


LEFT CHESTNUT. Strong, durable fencing 

for farm, garden and estate. Also wattle 
and osier hurdles. List free.—G. Aston, 392, 
Gloucester Road, Cheltenham. 


ENCING, Craftsmen-made. Finest timber 

all types: Wattle, Interlace, Osier, Railing, 
etc. Free lists from DAVIDS RURAL INDUS- 
TRIES, LTD. (Dept. V), 15, Moreton Street, 
London, S.W.1. (Tate Gallery 8322.) 


eee Hedging Plants from Northumber- 
land, also Flowering Shrubs, Trees and 
Roses. Please send for Catalogue and lists.— 
GOWANS, MITCHISON & LAMBERT, LTD., 
Alnwick, Northumberland. 


EDGING PLANTS. 


Quickthorn, 12-18 in. high 40/- 100 
Privet Evergreen, 18-24 in. .. 45/- 100 
Privet Evergreen, 30-36 in. 60/- 100 
Beech, 12-18 in, .. ara 30/- 100 
Hornbeam, 18-24 in, 60/- 100 
Lavender z 20/- per doz. 
£8 per 100 


50 plants pro rata, under 50 please add 3/-; 
quick delivery; all orders C.W.O.; carriage and 
packing paid.—CHOTA NURSERIES, Chertsey 
Road, Chobham, Surrey. 


EAT.—Genuine Sphagnum Moss of the very 

highest quality in large pressed bales. 
Granulated, or trailings grade at 36/- per bale. 
Or in Four bushel sacks at 17/6 per sack. Prices 
carriage paid. C.W.O. Samples and details sent 
free on request.—PEAT, 57, Victoria Road, 
Cleveleys, Lancs. 


BENTALLS LTD., KINGSTON-ON- 

THAMES 1001. Removals to any part © 
of Britain or overseas. Storage in modern 
depository. 

ON’T MAKE A MOVE without seeing 

Hamptons first. Furniture and effects 
expertly packed, removed and promptly | 
delivered incompletesecurity. Shipmentsall — 
over the world. Safest, most comprenensive — 
storage facilities in the U.K. — Telephone © 
Hamptons—estimates free, reasonable terms. | 
HAMPTONS DEPOSITORY, Ingate Place, | 
London S8.W.8. Tel.: MACaulay 3434. | 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, $.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. — 
RIVerside 6615). i 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. ‘heir 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Hstimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


. 
| 
| 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal costs | 


with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411). 


Low FURNITURE STORAGE RATES 
Restoration, Upholstery and handling of 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts.— 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING Co. 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts 2203. 


P!ICKFORDS. and storers. 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete service. First-class storage 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (Tel. | 
CAN, 4444), ‘ 


WEST COUNTRY remoyal specialists, 

export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. — 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

altered or renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


GAEREN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 23 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187. 
UU EEE 


| 
| 
WANTED | 


Removers 


GELLING Jewellery, Silver, etc? Try the 
house with 10,000 satisfied clients, who send 
offers with cash same time (without obligation). 
Diamonds and gem jewellery. Victorian jewels, 
cameos, gold jewellery (even if broken), gold 
coins and medals, real and cultured pearls, gold, 
silver and enamel boxes, singing birds and small 
musical boxes, antique and modern silver.— 
H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), LTD. (Dept, C.), 
165, Montague Street, Worthing. Bankers: Nat. 
Prov., Worthing. Specially wanted: opal and 
jade, bead necklets. 

E PAY 1/- per lb. and refund postage for 

your old knitted woollens, hand or 
machine knitted, worn or torn. Also woollen 
underwear and old white wool blankets. Any 
weight accepted.—F. A. BLAKELEY (WOOL- 
LENS), LTD., Queen Street Road, Ravensthorpe, 
Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: Dewsbury 17. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 136 
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TEN YEARS OF NEW TOWNS 


T this period ten years ago the first houses 
of the new towns made their appearance 


on the face of Britain, and observant 
travellers began to realise that the legislation 
which ordained the construction of new towns 
was something more than a planner’s dream of 
an indefinite future. The progress made in their 
development in the past decade and the lessons 
learned by experience are admirably set forth in 
the January issue of Town and Country Planning, 
published by the Town and Country Planning 
Association. 

A glimpse of the magnitude of the achieve- 
ment is offered by the official statistics of pro- 
gress up to the end of last year. At that date the 
total population of fifteen new towns in the 
course of development was 365,670, against 
which must be set an original population of 
134,195, which means that 231,475 persons have 
been provided with homes in new towns. If 
these towns are to reach the population standards 
set for them, accommodation has yet to be 
provided for some 326,000 persons. 

In assessing the achievement it must be 
remembered that simultaneously with the pro- 
vision of the houses new factories must be 
erected and industries introduced, together with 
schools, shops, markets and other buildings 
essential to the life of the communities. To keep 
these different phases of development perfectly 
in step is obviously an almost impossible task, 
but the statistics relating to them show that the 
degree of success attained is commendable. The 
financial picture, so far, shows no ground for 
concern. Indeed the costs, when averaged over 
the units of housing provided, and set beside 
comparable figures for other subsidised housing 
schemes, afford no support for a belief that the 
new towns are an extravagance. The ultimate 
figures for the completion of the fifteen towns 
may change the picture, but it seems unlikely. 

As a social experiment the new towns are 
still at too early a stage of development for any 
but cautious pronouncements on the degree of 
success attained. Inevitably they tend to be 
one-class communities, and the problem of fus- 
ing the original population with the new com- 
munity must always be difficult. Even where it 
is accomplished, the influence of the original 
residents must diminish as the new town grows. 

Many of the shortcomings of the new towns 
of which their inhabitants complain are already 
being made good or are of a kind which require 
time for their correction. Moreover, they are 
matters in which the Development Corporations 
can be particularly helpful or can exercise a 
helpful influence. There is, however, one de- 
ficiency which stands apart from the rest, and 
which is giving concern to those who have the 
spiritual and intellectual interests of the towns 
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at heart, and that is the almost negligible con- 
tribution which art is making. The architecture 
of the towns, considered in isolation, may be 
above reproach, but it is all of one period, anda 
brief period at that.Thus it develops a monotony 
which can soon have a depressing effect upon the 
sensitive and can, after years of contact, pro- 
duce in others a feeling of boredom. 

The towns are, therefore, particularly suit- 
able places for open-air sculpture, but little is 
being done to obtain such embellishments. The 
prospect of getting any appreciable aid from 
official sources for this purpose, or for the erec- 
tion and adornment of art galleries, is so small 
as to be hardly worth consideration. Nor is it 
likely that one-class communities will be able to 
make any significant contributions of such art 
from their own resources. The example which 
the first Lord Leverhulme set in catering for this 
need at Port Sunlight suggests that those in- 
dustrial concerns which are establishing them- 
selves in to-day’s new towns might be induced 
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WHITE-HORSE MAGIC 


SNOW-WHITE horse, 
A country lane, 
And all my youth 
Comes back again, 
While stooping down, 
I cross my shoe, 
And utter as 
I used to do: 
“Good luck to you, 
“Good luck to me, 
“Good luck to each 
“White horse I see’ 
ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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to accept a like responsibility. With their good- 
will and the interest of such bodies of residents 
as the artists’ club already formed at Crawley, 
the foundations could be laid of a movement 
which could give the new towns a character 
they now lack. 


GRANTS FOR HISTORIC HOUSES 


URING last year the Minister of Works 
made a number of grants for repairing 
some of the statelier homes that were estimated 
to run into large sums over a period. Neverthe- 
less, the latest quarterly list of recipients recom- 
mended by the Historic Buildings Councils shows 
that the claims of smaller yet outstanding 
buildings are not therefore being passed over. 
It contains only one grant in the first flight— 
towards the cost of structural repairs to the 
gutted central mass of Vanbrugh’s Northum- 
brian masterpiece, Seaton Delaval. Four his- 
toric houses familiar to readers are included: 
Dunster Castle, Somerset, Sawston Hall (built 
from the material of Cambridge Castle by per- 
mission of Queen Mary Tudor), Bisham Abbey 
beside the Thames, now occupied by the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation, and Barlborough 
Hall School, Derbyshire. But ten of the 34 
grants go to old buildings in towns, ranging from 
the London Charterhouse (repairs to the cloister) 
and the Old Guildhall, Winchester, to the old 
Grammar School at Plympton, where Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was educated, and Peacock’s 
School at Rye. A notably ancient inhabited 
building to be aided is the 14th-century Salme- 
stone Grange, Margate (again occupied by the 
Benedictine Order). It is satisfactory that 
repairs are being carried out on several well- 
known follies: the island Temple at Henley 
designed by Wyatt, Vanbrugh’s Belvedere 
Tower at Claremont and the extraordinary 
house known as A La Ronde, built by two 
Regency ladies, overlooking Exmouth. It is to 
be hoped that no economy cuts by the new 
Chancellor will hamper the Minister’s policy of 
aiding such lesser but notable types of historic 
buildings, because unavoidably large outlays 
may be pending on a number of large houses. 


A GEORGIAN LOSS? 


UT the news that Ston Easton Park, near 
Frome, is on the point of demolition is 
highly disturbing: both owing to its intrinsic 
beauty and as showing that evidently there are 
still flaws in the measures for preventing such 
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destruction without warning. It is an historic 
Mendip manor in a lovely setting, rebuilt by the 
Hippisley-Coxe family about the middle of the 
18th century. The architect and decorating — 
craftsmen, who worked in a free rendering of | 
William Kent’s style, are not known but were — 
most likely from Bristol. Behind a stately 

Palladian fagade are an exquisite saloon with its 

original grey and Venetian red colouring, 

Rococo stucco and tvompe Voeil paintings in 

grisaille, a Classical library fitted with maho- 

gany shelving (illustrated in the CouNTRY LIFE 

Annual last year), one of the rare surviving 

“print rooms,’ and, most enchanting of all, 

perhaps, Lady Hippisley’s octagonal bathroom 

—the bath a sunk pool, with a domed roof of 

blue powdered with gold stars. Before such an 

outstanding house is pulled down licence should 

be held up by the Ministry of Housing and 

Local Government, a Building Preservation 

Order applied and a new user sought through 

the Historic Buildings Bureau: each a process of 

normal routine. Why apparently none of these 

safeguards operated must be made the subject 

of stringent enquiry. There may still be time 

for the omission to be rectified. 


CHANGE AT THE MINISTRY 


ANY farmers will feel sorry that Mr. 

Heathcoat Amory has been promoted 
from the Ministry of Agriculture to the Treasury. 
Regret will be tinged with pleasure that his 
many qualities have been \so widely appreci- 
ated. He refused earlier promotion, as he 
wished to finish the difficult job of changing 
over farming policy from any food at any price 
to the right food at the right price. While 
maintaining farmers’ confidence he has suc- 
cessfully encouraged them to change the empha- 
sis of production. The cost of farming remains 
high—£300 million annually in subsidies. In- 
creasing costs make it unlikely that he will be 
able to keep any tighter hold on the purse 
strings than did his predecessor. But farmers 
will feel happy in having someone in charge of 
the till who has so successfully mastered the 
intricacies of their job. Even in such a slow 
and cumbersome business as farming, change 
is good. Ministers are primarily politicians, 
needing to have independent minds capable of 
assessing any problem. Practical experience is 
not essential, yet Mr. John Hare’s agricultural 
insight will give him a flying start in succeeding 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory. He studied farming in 
Kenya and now directs his manager on 600 
acres in Suffolk—cows, pigs, cereals, sugar-beet 
and fruit. No doubt a look at his own books 
will convince him of the narrowing margin of 
farm profit. 


ST. PAUL’S PRECINCTS 


Ae with certain amendments by 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, of Sir Wiliam Holford’s imaginative plan 
for the St. Paul’s area—put forward by the 
L.C.C. and City Corporation—accepts its revolu- 
tionary principles: two-level planning with sub- 
terranean car parks, pedestrian precincts, and 
the application of contemporary visual 
principles to the architectural treatment. Of 
the three amendments, two can also be wel- 
comed wholeheartedly: the extension of the 
southern thoroughfare (Carter-lane) to ‘“‘Ludgate 
Square” instead of the awkward junction with 
Ludgate Hill proposed by the L.C.C.; and the 
holding over of decision on the treatment of the 
area adjoining the Deanery till time and develop- 
ments clarify requirements. But the demand 
that the shaft-like building north-west of the 
Cathedral, proposed to be 190 (originally 200) 
feet high, should be further reduced is more 
controversial. It is clear that the proposal was 
originally made only after prolonged considera- 
tion, both of the scenic factors and of the prac- 
tical need in that position for a single building 
to accommodate a large concern.) The danger is 
that a lower building, providing the same floor 
space, will have to be broader and consequently 
will bulk larger, without the dramatic contrast 
created by the ‘shaft.’ The tricky question 
whether a tall thin, or a lower broad, building 
provides the more effective contrasting foil to 
St. Paul’s need not perhaps be decided just yet, 
and our own hope is that Sir William may be 
able to evolve a third solution, 
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SATURDAY MORNING IN HIGH-STREET, MARLBOROUGH, WILTSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


RAVE fellows there are in my part of the 
world, it seems, intrepid hunters of over- 
large cats and other things that dare to 

venture into the streets of the town. My news- 
paper recently gave a headline to high adven- 
ture which read: “Otter Chase in Street,’’ and 
reported that five young men chased ‘and 
fought’”’ a twice-cornered, fully-grown otter in 
the streets of X on the previous Sunday even- 
ing. Walking in company in the square, they 
saw in the lamplight. what they at first thought 
to be a large cat. On closer investigation they 
were surprised to find that the animal was an 
otter. It moved quickly away, ‘‘but the young 
men gave chase” and succeeded in grabbing the 
otter’s tail. The otter fought back with such 
ferocity that they (all five) were forced to 
relinquish their grip. The hunted beast darted 
away with the five in pursuit, but reached a 
point where it made what the writer describes 
as a fatal tactical error by trying to worm itself 
through a hedge. This error enabled its attack- 
ers to “‘stun and eventually destroy it.’’ The 
account went on: “The presence of an otter in 
the main street of a town is claimed to be a 
rarity. Local fishermen who are delighted with 
its destruction have been trying to solve the 
mystery of why it strayed so far from its usual 
haunts.”’ 
* a * 

HAVE not encountered otters often enough 

to be able to speak with any authority on the 
harm, if any, they do to fishing, but a friend who 
is responsible for the rivers in the area in which 
this street-wandering otter met its end told me 
not long ago that he had never found thein 
numerous enough to be any serious tlireat to 
stock and was not in favour of persecuting them. 
Apparently this was not the view of the young 
citizens of X. The otter came to bare its teeth 
at them in the Jamp-lit square, rash creature 
that it was. It might have thought how heavily 
time hangs at the corners of a little Welsh town 
of a winter’s evening. It was Sunday, but what 
of that? The otter knew no better. 
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By TAN NIALL 


E had no mistletoe this year, which was, I 

suppose, an oversight. We have always had 
it before, although I can’t recall that there was 
much extra frivolity as a result. It is the thing 
to have holly and mistletoe. Most of the mistle- 
toe we buy comes from abroad, I think. I once 
made enquiries locally, but no one could tell me 
where it might be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Perhaps we haven't the right 
climate or the right sorts of tree to act as host 
to it. 

Each year when we had a few bits, I fully 
intended to set one in the bark of the apple 
tree at the top of the garden. The old tree has a 
few pounds of apples on it when the fancy takes 
it, but the fancy doesn’t often take it and it 
might be a mistletoe host. I believe the best 
way to grow the parasite is to make an incision 
in the bark and insert a previously prepared 
slip or cutting into it, although I am also told 
that a berry will do. The plant is sometimes 
propagated by birds, some people say. I 
suppose it would be a novelty to grow it. I 
think a friend tried it a few years ago, but 
I haven’t heard whether he succeeded in making 
himself independent of one of the Christmas 
rackets or not. 

* * * 

N his book, Gardenage, or the Plants of 

Ninhursaga, Geoffrey Grigson suggests that 
mistletoe is not native to Ireland, remarking: 
“Tf the Celts had known how to transplant or to 
propagate the mistletoe (but then its mystery 
would have gone) we might have had Loranthus 
europaeus» as well as the mistletoe beliefs, 
supposing it would grow so far north. We might 
have known its golden berries, its red flowers 
and its deciduous habit; and the Irish would 
have had both kinds, instead of no mistletoe at 
all. Celticised, anglicised, americanised, never 
was the mistletoe baptised altogether. It may 
have gone into a few churches, but only a few. 
The rectors and the vicars knew their Pliny, 


and it was pagan.” Oddly enough, I was 
pondering this in Christmas week when I 
noticed a bunch of mistletoe in a church porch. 
It is a pagan thing, revered by the Druids, but 
isn’t the whole evergreen aspect of the season a 
strong reminder of pagan feasts? 
* * 
* 

ALKING about evergreen things, in the 

same work I came across the news that the 
fruits of the monkey puzzle may be eaten if they 
are boiled. I remember a friend writing to me 
on the subject of the fruit of Avaucaria avaucana, 
which he did not claim to have eaten raw or 
boiled, but obtained or tried to obtain by 
shooting at it with a revolver. I was not at that 
time aware that the monkey puzz]» grows to a 
great height—one sees comparatively small 
ones in gardens round about—and was not 
aware of the standard of marksmanship re- 
quired until I had checked the facts and looked 
about a bit to discover, not many miles away, a 
fine stand of monkey puzzle trees as tall as any 
of the adjoining pines. It was, Mr. Grigson 
pointed out, a Victorian fancy. Who has room 
for the dignity of yews, the decorative effect of 
monkey puzzles, the magnificence of deodars 
these days, rates and taxes diminishing not, but 
flourishing like the bay? 


* * 


ns 
WAS amused to see a great pack of dogs in 
full cry in the village the other day. One of 
their number, a brindled brute with a coat like 
an old doormat, had chanced upon the carcass 
of a large goose, a titbit into which he had 
thrust his muzzle in order to carry it off. The 
fact that gripping the carcass in such a way 
greatly hindered his view of things ahead made 
no difference. He had ears, and a backward roll 
of his eyes told him that his good fortune had 
been noticed and the race must be to the fleet. 
Off he went like a mad thing with four, five 
and then six barking, snarling curs close on his 
heels. 
The chase took place at high speed, passing 
between the moving wheels of a coal lorry 
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slowly trundling from one cottage to the next, 
but the dog with the goose saw no danger, 
and where he went the pack followed. By good 
luck they emerged unscathed, and a moment 
later they whirled round a post and into the 
path leading to the glen, in which I was able to 
overlook the race from a small bridge. The 
goose carcass ploughed into a bank and the 
brindled dog recovered himself only in the nick 
of time, with snapping jaws at his very heels. 
He made a final dash to the brink of the stream 
and then plunged over to land on his feet, 
sprawling, lurching, shaking himself, and watch- 
ing the prize being trundled away in the flood 
that passed on either side of the rock on which 
he had alighted. 

The pack slithered to a halt, skidded and 
scrambled down the water-course and stood look- 
ing at the brindled dog, who again shook himself 
and shivered. It seemed to me that the look he 
gave them was expressive. There was a moral 
in it all somewhere, Iam sure. The pack trotted 
off, and at length the wretched member in the 
middle of the stream took the plunge, paddled 


WILD LIFE 


PLAIN 


HE East African plain stretched in yellow 
immensity to the far-off purple range of 
the Aberdare Mountains on the one side, 
and on the other to Mount Kenya’s stately mass, 
rising impressively against the faultless blue of 
the African morning sky. On this occasion, 
however, the mighty snowy summit was hidden 
under a cap of feathery vapour. 

This was my first view of the mountain that 
dominates the Kenya landscape for many miles 
around. I had many subsequent glimpses, in- 
cluding a dawn vision of the white top against 
a lemon-yellow and orange sunrise, when the 
huge cone—Mount Kenya, like Kilimanjaro, is 
an extinct volcano—seemed a benevolent per- 
sonality brooding over the vast African scene. 
He seemed equally benevolent at mid-day, rest- 
ing peaceably under the blaze of the equatorial 
sun; yet once, and not so very long ago, as 
geological time is measured, he kicked and 
fought. However, he is now quiet; though talk 
of an earth tremor made me wonder if he might 
some day wake up again. 

East Africa is, or perhaps we should say 
was, a highly volcanic area; witness the orange- 
red soil and the orange-red roads that are so 
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PART OF A GREAT HERD OF GIRAFFES ON THE KENYA PLAIN. 
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through the flood, and reached a place where he 
could spring up out of the water to the bank 
above the concrete. He was soon off to find 
another left-over, or join in the chase when one 
of his friends had the luck to find one. 
* * * 
E were talking the other day about how 
quickly a cat sheds its semblance of 
civilised behaviour and reverts to the wild. A 
friend with whom I fish in the summer had been 
telling me about the ferocity of a family of cats 
at the farm up the road where a growing tribe 
keeps out of the way by living in cavities in the 
walls of the buildings. This reminded me of the 
great army of cats that occupied the premises 
at my grandfather’s when I was a boy. One 
small contingent were what we called house cats 
and came into the kitchen to sup their milk, 
although they left with great speed if anyone so 
much as lifted a broom to sweep them out. 
The remainder owned no allegiance to the 
family at all. They ran from us at sight, although 
they had never been molested, peered at us from 
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behind stalls, woodpiles and peat stacks and 
“burred”’ with rage if we chanced to corner 
them. They varied in colour according to th 
sire or the tom who was cock of the walk, but 
even when the paternal grandfather turned out 
to be one of the tamer contingent the wild ones 
remained just as wild, caught their birds, carried 
in their rats and rabbits and gave no service for 
their shelter beyond the killing of vermin when 
the fancy took them. At one time or another 
we had a sort of cat week and tried to catch the 
wild ones, which we thrust upon friends at the 
other end of the shire, but we rarely made any ~ 
impression on their numbers and never made 
them tamer or trusting. 

It seems to be much the same with the cats 
at the farm up the road, and my friend, who is. 
intrigued with this co-existence, suggests that 
they will go’ or diminish in number only 
when the food they are enjoying—rats, mice and 
birds—ceases to be plentiful, although in- 
breeding must invariably have its effect. Better 
a plague of cats than a plague of rats, says the 
farmer. 
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ON AN EAST AFRICAN 


> Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


conspicuous a feature of large districts. This 
red earth is rich and, given water, most fertile, 
as one can see in the cultivated parts. The roads, 
nearly all of recent construction, generally look 
as if ruled across the land with a pen that has 
been dipped in red ink. Though remarkably 
good, all things considered, they know little of 
tar, and the dust that rises from them in dry 
weather is terrific. Here and there we find an 
exception, such as the perfect tarred road that 
runs west from Nairobi to Nakuru and beyond. 

It was on one of the grit roads that we were 
motoring, driving from Nyeri to Nanyuki, with 
a cloud vf dust rising behind us, when I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘What’s that?” 

So far we had seen little wild life on this 
plain. Two or three Thompson’s gazelles, and 
one or two augur buzzards, sitting on the way- 
side telegraph-poles, were the tally; but now 
there were three large birds, as big as turkeys, 
walking through the long dry straw-like grass 
about thirty yards from the road. It was Sep- 
tember, the dry season in Kenya, and every- 
thing, including the grass, appeared sere and 
parched. The few trees and bushes—flat-topped 
acacias and wait-a-bit thorns—were as leafless 


“Wherever we 


looked there were giraffes—great bulls, cows, yearlings and calves” 


as January trees in an English wood, but there. 
were not many of them, for the land had been 
cleared and devoted to grazing by cattle. We 
saw several big mobs of cattle as we rolled along, 
each company with its herdsmen, native “‘boys,”’ 
in attendance. Water was scarce here, but had — 
been piped at intervals to tanks. This, of course, 
was for the benefit of the cattle, but birds are 
not slow to take advantage of the liquid. Once 
in another locality I saw quite a congregation of 
vultures and marabou storks quenching - their 
thirst at a drinking-place. 

The birds—three had caught my eye and 
now held my attention—were perhaps thirty 
yards from the road and were strolling through the 
long yellow grass parallel to it. In size and build 
they looked like turkeys, but the plumage was 
too black and the beak too strong and long, 
even if the bare skin round the eyes, side of 
throat and neck was a bright red reminiscent 
of a turkey’s wattles; indeed, these birds had 
quite considerable wattles. My companion 
murmured “ground hornbills,’’ and such they 
were, a species found sparingly in East Africa. 
It seems that three birds in a party are normal; 
my friend said that in fifty years in Kenya— 
he was one of the early settlers, having come 
out from England when there were few roads 
and the ox-wagon was the chief means of 
transport—he had rarely seen ground hornbills 
except in threes. In Sir Frederick Jackson’s 
Birds of Kenya Colony there is mention of a 
family party of three birds. 

My first impression, that they were awk- 
ward ungainly fowls, slow on the uptake and 
easy to stalk, was completely reversed when I 
tried to take some snapshots. I did get a ciné 
record of them, but they had run too far away 
by the time I got out my snapshot camera and 
they looked small in the picture I took. 

The telegraph wires and poles along that 
road were popular sitting-out places for a 
variety of birds small and large, from fine black- 
backed, white-fronted, foxy-tailed augur buz- 
zards to what looked like small black-and-white 
shrikes. I say ‘‘what looked like,” because my 
European eyes were dazzled by the wealth of 
species new to me, and there were many smaller 
birds which I could not identify with certainty, 
as I did not get a sufficiently close-up view. But 
the augur buzzard was easy to recognise and in 
habits seemed very like its European counter- 
part, sitting aloft on telegraph poles on the look- 
out and ready to drop on any prey that might 
appear, or quartering the ground 'in a somewhat 
kestrel-like manner. Its name, I was told, arose ~ 
from the use made of it by the natives for 
divining the future, but just how it augured — 
events I did not learn. 

I have described the road to Nanyuki, and 
a trip into the forest on the slopes of Mount 
Kenya, during which we must have crossed and 
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recrossed the Equator several times. I shall 
now jump forward to the road from Nanyuki. 
This road runs, like the usual Kenya roads, 
across a great plain, but is a more bush-clad one 
than that of the previous day. It was not a par- 
ticularly lively scene, at any rate for the first 
few miles: we rolled on and on along that unend- 
ing road, over that unending plain, our progress 
marked by the customary cloud of dust that 
we trailed behind us. 

Then, suddenly, there was something on 
the highway, something filling the road a quarter 
of a mile ahead—giraffes by the score. 

We pulled up, stared ahead and stared 
around. The great animals were everywhere. 
Wherever we looked there were giraffes, dozens 
of them—great bulls, cows, yearlings and calves. 
The landscape was full of them, not only ahead 
but on either side. I counted over fifty, and 
that was only a fraction of the herd. Later 1 
counted over one hundred and still had not got 
them all. My companions also counted, but 
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different beauties and striking features ”’ 


failed to complete the tally. Their estimate was 
over 150 animals, which I think was under the 
mark. 

The camouflage of the giraffes was remark- 
able. I saw six in a group and realised a minute 
later that there were several more behind them. 
Their blotched markings blended amazingly 
with the bushes. A big bull stood in front of a 
tree, and I overlooked him until he moved. The 
giraffe has the gift of immobility. It can “stand 
and stare”’ as perfectly as any other creature I 
know. A particularly splendid male stood a 
short distance from the car and surveyed us 
with unwinking gaze. Only once or twice did he 
flick his ears during the half-hour that I walked 
up and down the road, using my still camera 
and ciné-camera in turn. Half the company was 
on the right-hand side of the road, and half on 
the left. 

At last those on the right decided to 
go across and join their comrades. They charged 
over the road, big ones and little ones, in a mass 
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“The different animals enhanced and set off their 


movement. Giraffes have an extraordinary 
action, as if proceeding in slow motion, though 
actually they gallop quite fast. 

There was considerable variation in colour 
and markings. Some giraffes were compara- 
tively dark and some quite light. A calf was 
noticeably pale. The markings also varied; I 
understand that they are subject to considerable 
geographic differences. 

It was hard to tear ourselves away, but 
time was slipping by and we had many miles to 
go. We drove on thinking of the wonder and 
beauty of the great herd. It was doubly remark- 
able because it was not in a reserve or national 
park. Big congregations of game are rare to-day 
outside protected areas. It made us meditate 
on the past, on the old Africa before the white 
man came, when wild life of all sorts was thick 
on the ground. My host talked about the coun- 
try at the beginning of this century, saying that 
when he arrived in Kenya the land teemed with 
animals of every sort and description. Alas, he 
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EAST AFRICAN PLAIN 


had watched them fade away from vast districts. 
We drove on and saw ostriches racing off 
into the bush, and noted several secretary birds, 
mostly single individuals. After giraffes secre- 
tary birds were small game, but this tall blue- 
grey species with plumed head and dark tail is 
one of the personalities of the open country. 
It does not haunt thick scrub but strolls across 
the plain. It owes its name, we are told, to its 
likeness to a learned clerk with a quill pen 
behind each ear. It also has some likeness to a 
tall, long-legged stork, though in fact it has no 
connection whatever with the stork clan, its 
affinities being with the birds of prey. It is one 
of the hunters of the grass lands and as much a 
predator as the augur buzzard, the fine goshawk 
and the pallid harrier that I saw in the same 
neighbourhood. 

The pallid harrier, a pale grey ghost-like 
male, was quartering a tract of 
country where mowing machines 
were at work cutting the grass. 
It may have been on the look-out 
for small birds such as quail. The 
secretary birds’ quarry is different. 
Though not fussy, its preference is 
for lizards, small snakes and so on. 
It strides about casting keen 
glances this way and that, and 
picks up a variety of small crea- 
tures. Though a secretary bird is 
no mean pedestrian and can use 
its long legs to advantage, it is 
strong on the wing and nests aloft 
in some tree. My host told me of 
the pair that he watched; they 
built a large nest of sticks and 
twigs in a flat-topped acacia on 
his farm, but unfortunately that 
was two orthreeseasons previously. 

Although it was September 
and most of the trees were leafless, 
many birds were nesting or had 
lately done so. The indefatigable 
weavers were busy about their 
innumerable nests, that hung in 
clusters, like dangling fruits, from 
the branches of many a tree; and 
a pair of beautiful hoopoes, iden- 
tical with the European bird, had 
a nest down a hole under the door- 
step of the house where I was 
staying. The hen was sitting and 
when she came out the cock was 
assiduous in hunting for grubs and 
giving them to her. 
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As regards life on 
the plains, we saw an 
ostrich sitting on her 
nest, covering a score or 
more of huge eggs and 
with another dozen or so 
scattered around. The 
casual, untidy way in 
which she was conduct- 
ing her affairs may have 
been partly due to the 
fire that had swept the 
ground around. The 
plain was blackened for 
a long way. It looked as 
if some of the eggs had 
been caught by the 
flames and might be 
baked; their owner 
would be lucky if she 
hatched out many of 
them. 

Bit, MOENeE OSs 
triches had done well: 
we saw two family par- 
ties consisting of lately- 
hatched chicks. It was 
difficult to count the 
active, fluffy grey young- 
sters, about the size of a 
domestic hen, that raced 
so vigorously after their 
parents, but the one 
party may have 
numbered fourteen, 
and the other perhaps 
twenty. 

Here and there on 
the plains we had fleet- 
ing glimpses of zebra, wildebeest and harte- 
beest, but smaller animals, such as Grant’s and 
Thompson’s gazelles, were more frequent. 
Moreover, any zebras we caught sight of were 
very wild indeed, which is not surprising, con- 
sidering the persecution they have had to 
endure down the years. It was not until we 
paid a visit to the Nairobi wild life reserve that 
zebras really became a feature of the scene, at 
which one could gaze, instead of straining one’s 
eyes to pick up shy fugitives disappearing over 
the horizon. 

It is amazing how quickly wild animals lose 
their timidity once they realise a place is safe, 
and how soon they sense it is a sanctuary. The 
Nairobi National Park is by no means large as 
game reserves go and it is only just outside the 
town, but it is well watered and its inhabitants 
feel secure. There are a few lions, but they 


OSTRICHES NEAR THE ROAD ACROSS 


are a natural hazard that does not seem ° 
worry the other animals. As for cars, th 


indifference. 

It was marvellous to see a plump a 
beautiful filly lying asleep in the middle of 
park road and most reluctant to be disturbed 
It was not until our car was quite close that 
got up, stretched and very deliberately mov 
towards her dam. She then began to suck th 
mother, too near to the motor to allow me 
take a good photograph. 

The fatness and beauty of the zebras wa: 
impressive. They were as round as apples and | 
formed lovely pictures. There were a mare and 
foal that were a joy to watch, and a stallion 
with several mares from which I found it hard 
to tear my eyes. \ 

It was interesting to note that, whereas the 
adults were studies in black-and-white stripes, 
the foals were bay and white on the hind- 
quarters, but nearer black and white on the 
fore-end. 

The most beautiful scene of all was on a 
vast open expanse where there was a drinking 
place with animals congregated about it. 
Across the blue sky drifted grey and white clouds ~ 
that made ever-changing shadows on the undu-_ 
lating ground. There were groups of zebras, 
herds of wildebeests, some hartebeests and 
many Grant’s and Thompson’s gazelles. The 
landscape was full of animals grouped ig 
troops and companies. The wildebeests and 
zebras seemed to associate a good deal, and 
the different animals enhanced and set off 
their different beauties and striking features. 
The striped elegance of the zebras was accen-— 
tuated by the grey-black angular forms 
of the wildebeests, strange-looking animals 
having the appearance of a hybrid between 
horse and cow. 

It was a marvellous scene, yet a sad 
one, because, as in the case of the great 
giraffe herd, it reminded the observer of 
all we have lost and of the terrific slaughter 
that has taken place in Africa. Even now, 
when more and more people are beginning to 
appreciate that the responsibility for the preser- 
vation of the African fauna rests with them, it 
is still dwindling. Here was a picture, though 
only a small one compared with those of years 
ago, of the animals of the plains—zebras, wilde-_ 
beests, giraffes and three remarkably ugly wart- 
hogs. Let us hope the steps now being taken, 
especially those to combat poaching, will ensure 
their preservation in the years to come. Ener- 
getic measures are necessary, as the destruction 
has gone so far. 
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OUTSTANDING DOGS OF 1957 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


the end of any of the all-breeds champion- 

ship dog shows faced by the dogs of 
/arious breeds who have earlier been adjudicated 
ither best of their breed or best of their group 
as no enviable task in selecting the dog he 
jonsiders the Best in Show. A certain number 
){ the exhibits can probably be eliminated fairly 
‘asily: they may be good of their kind, but they 
inay not possess that intangible essence known 
is quality in which others excel or, perhaps, 
hey are tired by a long day in the ring and fail 
jo flaunt themselves as they should. So, after 
pareful consideration, the judge makes his final 
thoice from the two or three animals that he 
sonsiders outstanding, and the final judgement 
may be swayed by a fine point which the judge 
aimself considers of outstanding importance— 
soundness, condition, fitness for the work for 
which its breed is intended, or just plainly and 
simply personality. 

At the end of a year when the majority of 
the larger shows have had excellent entries and 
the standard of the dogs exhibited has been 
high and honours have been well spaced out, 
the critical onlooker finds himself faced with a 
difficult task to name the outstanding dogs of 
the year. One cannot assess them entirely by 
Best in Show wins, since some have been shown 
more than others. Again, the best dog in the 
world is not in the peak of coat condition 
the whole year round: some breeds, especially 
the long-coated ones, are thus handicapped 
more than others, and nature has placed more 
difficulties in the way of a bitch than a dog. 
Taking all these points into account, the 
observer must, to a great extent, rely on his 
Own opinions. 

Few people will quarrel with placing Mrs. 
Tucker’s Ch. Volkrijk of Vorden—the keeshond 
bitch who was Supreme Champion at Cruft’s in 
1957—at the head of the list. Volkrijk has 
everything that is required of a truly great 
bitch. Her victory at Cruft’s last year was 
no isolated incident, for throughout her life she 
has won consistently, and she gained her first 
Challenge Certificate when she was ten and a 
half months old and her full title three months 
later. She was reserve for Best in Show and 
best bitch at Cruft’s in 1956, and a few months 
after gaining the supreme title there in 1957 she 
became Best in Show again at Ayr championship 
show. In addition, she was best of all breeds at 
several shows of slightly less importance. Her 
total of twenty-one Challenge Certificates has 
never been equalled in her breed. 

Nevertheless, handsome is as handsome 


NHE judge who stands in the big ring at 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING WINNER LAST YEAR: THE all 
BLACK PUG BITCH CH. BANCHORY LACE 


THE KEESHOND BITCH CH. VOLKRIJK 
CRUFT’S 


does, and the adjective ‘‘great’’ cannot, in my 
opinion, be applied to any animal purely by 
virtue of its show wins. The whole, fascinating 
point of breeding pedigree stock—whether they 
be mice, cattle, horses or dogs—is that of how- 
ever high a grade an individual may be it must be 
capable of reproducing an equal or superior to 
itself when suitably mated. Ch. Volkrijk, her- 
self the daughter of two champions, when mated 
to the outstanding young keeshond sire Ch. Big 
Bang of Evenlode, himself the son of two 
champions, produced a litter of five puppies, of 
which four have won at championship shows in 
this country, one has collected a Challenge 
Certificate towards his title and another has 
departed to the United States, where he is 
already a champion. 

The elkhound bitch Ch. Sian of Deriormond, 
owned by Mrs. T. Thomas, who was reserve to 
Ch. Volkrijk at Cruft’s in 1957, also won Chal- 
lenge Certificates there in 1955 and 1956. During 
the past year she has 
twice been Best in Show 
at major championship 
shows—Bathand Black- 
pool. Once again the 
adjective “‘great’’ can 
truly be applied, since 
Ch. Sian has reproduced 
her species and of her 
seven puppies four have 
won well at majorshows, 

The black pug bitch 
Ch. Banchory Lace, bred 
and owned by Lorna, 
Countess Howe and Miss 
Lang, was an outstand- 
ing winner during 1957. 
Winning Best in Show 
at Birmingham City 
Show was probably her 
most outstanding suc- 
cess during a year in 
which she created 
several records for her 
breed; but unfortun- 
ately she has not yet 
earned a place among 
the immortals since she 
has not, as yet, had 
any offspring. 

The bitches—with 
the handicaps of 
nature — have taken 
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OF VORDEN, SUPREME CHAMPION AT 
IN 1957 


most of the limelight, but the chow dog Int. 
Ch. Astom, owned by Countess de Changy, 
might have gained further honours than his 
Best in Show awards at the Scottish Kennel 
Club Show in Glasgow last March and at 
Leeds in May had he not returned to Belgium 
soon after. The only other dog to have won 
Best in Show awards twice at championship 
shows during the year is Mrs. M. Sharpe’s Afghan 
hound Ch. Taj Akmed of Chaman, who was 
supreme at Edinburgh and Richmond. A dog’s 
opportunities for influencing his. breed are 
greater than those of a bitch, but it is not yet 
possible to assess the future status of either of 
these dogs through their progeny. 

The cocker spaniel Ch. Colinwood Silver 
Lariot, owned by Mr. W. Collins has a good claim 
to be put among the notables of the year. 
Only once Best in Show, and that at Leicester, 
he was nevertheless in the final line-up four 
times—at Bath, Blackpool, Windsor and Rich- 
mond—a remarkably consistent performance 
that, even without detailed consideration of his 
progeny, entitles Lariot to a place among the 
best dogs of the year. 

Opinions may vary, but I submit that the 
six outstanding show dogs of the past year are 
the keeshond bitch Ch. Volkrijk of Vorden, the 
elkhound bitch Ch. Sian of Deriormond, the 
chow dog Int. Ch. Astom, the cocker spaniel 
Ch. Colinwood Silver Lariot, the Afghan hound 
Ch. Taj Akmed of Chaman and the black pug 
bitch Ch. Banchory Lace. It is pleasant to 
note that all but one of these—the cocker— 
were bred by their owners, who do not count 
their value in pounds, shillings and pence, or 
in dollars. 

In addition to the individual dogs already 
mentioned, high honours were won by two 
pekingese, a Welsh terrier, a Bedlington terrier, 
a smooth fox terrier, a Scottish terrier, a Maltese 
dachshund, a beagle and another Afghan 
hound and another chow. It is a good omen 
that so many breeds can produce dogs with all 
the qualities necessary to impress the knowledge- 
able judges who made these awards. It is, how- 
ever, surprising that, with the exception of the 
cocker spaniel and the possible exception of the 
pekingese, none of these breeds is likely to be 
among the top half dozen popular breeds when 
the final figures are known. Why have we no 
outstanding miniature poodles or Pembroke- 
shire Welsh corgis? One fears that answer is 
that they are too popular. 
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THE LAST GREAT FLEET OF SAIL 


By MICHAEL R. BOUQUET 


1.—BRITISH TRANSPORTS AT ZULA, ANNESLEY BAY, ON THE WESTERN SHORE OF THE RED SEA, IN JANUARY, 1868. The 
fleet transported an army to rescue the British Consul and other Europeans imprisoned by the King of Ethiopia; though there were four times 
as many sailing ships as steamers, the steamers proved themselves indispensable, while the sailing ships were merely expensive appendages 


N 1863 the King of Kings in Ethiopia, one 
I Theodore, a savage soldier of fortune who 

had risen to seize the proudest position of 
all, fancied that Britain had slighted him and 
imprisoned the British Consul and some 60 
other Europeans. A mission sent to negotiate 
their release was itself confined in 1866 in the 
dungeons of the distant mountain fortress and 
capital of Magdala. The only way to secure the 
release of the prisoners appeared to be the dis- 
patch of a large and well-equipped army. 

In July, 1867, the British Government 
decided that the Bombay Army commanded by 
Sir Robert Napier should undertake the task, 
and that Bombay itself should be the base of 
operations. The task which confronted Napier 
and his staff was to dispatch some 12,000 fight- 
ing troops, 30,000 followers, thousands of trans- 
port animals and all the necessary supplies and 
equipment. The army itself was to march 400 
miles, far into a virtually unknown country. 
The fishing village of Zula, in Annesley Bay in 
the Red Sea, was chosen as the expedition’s base 
in Africa. The bay provided a good anchorage 
for the largest vessels; but 200 yards from the 
beach the water shoaled abruptly, making it 
impossible to bring boats within 150 yards of 
the beach. The water supply was poor, nor was 
there any local stone or timber with which to 
build piers or jetties. It was to this remote and 
inaccessible beach that the whole expedition 
had to come. Everything had to be brought 
there; for this purpose nearly 250 merchant 
ships were chartered. 
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2.—STORES BEING UNLOADED AT ANNESLEY BAY IN FEBRUARY, 1868. 


This great assemblage of ships reflected the 
composition of the British mercantile marine at 
that date. Our merchant fleet was even 90 years 
ago largely a fleet of sailing ships. At mid- 
century British sailing ships totalled about 
31 million tons, and steamers about 165,000 
tons. Not until 1880 did steam tonnage equal 
that of sail. Of the transports taken up for the 
Abyssinian expedition 198 were sailing ships and 
48 were steamers. It was the last great fleet of 
deep-water sailing ships. But even before that 
fleet had been dispersed it had been proved 
beyond doubt that the 48 steamers were indis- 
pensable; and that the proud and lofty sailing 
ships were no more than expensive appendages. 

Zula was selected as the base in September, 
1867; stores were landed from nine ships in 
October, from 11 in November and from 18 in 
December. Discharging was painfully slow work. 
Native boats were chartered in Red Sea ports 
to carry stone from the other side of the bay to 
build a stone pier. Thousands of transport 
animals—camels from Arabia and mules from 
the Levant—began to arrive. Labour on the 
beach was always far short of requirements for 
the work in hand. In December it took a week 
to clear a vessel, and many scores of ships were 
detained in Annesley Bay for far longer than 
they should have been. On one day in January, 
1868, there were 103 sailing vessels, 40 steamers 
and 10 steam tugs in the bay. 

It was during that month that a man of 
the Royal Engineers’ photographic section 


recorded the scene (Fig. 1). The anchorage 
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is crowded with the masts and yards of great 
sailing ships. The large full-rigger prominent to 
the right of the view is the Queen of Australia, 
1,238 tons, built in New Brunswick in 1861. She 
had carried men of the 3rd Dragoon Guards 
from Bombay to Annesley Bay. Closer inshore 
are the lighters, barges and native craft used to 
transport stores from the ships to the beach, 
To the left can be seen the end of the stone pier. 
The foreshore is littered with piles and timber 
for the second wooden jetty. A British officer 
rides to the water’s edge to supervise a gang of 
Indian labourers wading out waist-deep to a 
barge. 

Those ships in that far-away anchorage in 
the Red Sea were a cross-section of the British 
merchant fleet of the time. There were the 
steamers sent from England with mechanical 
and engineering equipment, and to act as hos- 
pital ships. There were the, sailing ships 
chartered at Bombay and Calcutta. Two ships 
chartered at Bombay brought the elephants 
which were to carry the 12-pounder Armstrong 
guns and the 8-inch mortars. One of those 
elephant ships was the iron ship Comptia, just 
over 1,000 tons (Fig. 3). The largest sailing ship 
was of 1,600 tons and most were considerably 
smaller. The smallest was a little Sunderland 
snow, 297 tons, the Elhzabeth Henderson; 
another little barque, the Evonian, 360 tons, 
built at Exmouth in 1864, carried baled hay 
from Bombay. 

An engraving of a scene upon the beach 
was made a few weeks after the first photograph 


“The great press of ships in the bay is clearly visible” 
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ras taken (Fig. 2). The pile jetty to the right 
} now completed and the light railway is 
lready in operation. The great press of ships 
a the bay is clearly visible. Throughout the 
ampaign our army advancing into the centre 
if Ethiopia depended for everything, except 
neat and firewood, upon what was brought in 
he ships. Right up to the fall of Magdala on 
\pril 13, and the release of the captives, every- 
hing was conducted on the assumption that 
he war would last for an indefinite period. As 
nany stores were collected as possible before the 
eason of the south-west monsoon, when no 
ailing vessel could make the passage from 
3ombay to Annesley Bay. After a while sailing 
vessels could not be expected to make a second 
tip before the change of seasons, and it was 
lecided to clear steamers in preference to sailing 
hips. So, week after week, the great fleet lay 
0 its anchors. 

Ashore the expeditionary force, its task 
uccomplished, slowly and in order withdrew 
tself to the coast. Long after the fall of 
Magdala great quantities of stores still had to be 
sent to the front. In the early part of 1868 it 
was almost impossible for a sailing vessel to 
eave the Red Sea without a tug, and at no 
eriod could vessels be got out of the bay itself 
without towage. It was a common practice for 
steamers to tow sailing vessels to Aden or even 
neyond. The small tugs employed in the bay 
were worked to death. Their funnels were 
ournt through and they could not have remained 
m service much longer, 

Consider those lofty ships at anchor in the 
bay—ships like the Flying Venus which had 
brought the locomotives and gear for the light 
railway. The Flying Venus, too, had on board a 
woman, serving before the mast as an ordinary 
seaman. Her sex remained undetected until 
the ship returned to Bombay, when the master 
had to discharge her. One wonders what 
strange history les behind that tale. 

There was the Indian Chief, a wooden 
Ouebec-built ship, which was appointed in 
February, 1868, as store ship for the baggage of 
individual officers, regiments and departments. 
One reason for the rapid advance to Magdala 
was the ruthless way in which Napier drastically 
reduced baggage and camp equipment. As a 
result, the baggage mules considered necessary 
for a European regiment were reduced from 478 
to 270. North-American-built wooden ships 
like the Indian Chief were preferred by the 
naval authorities at the start of the campaign, 
as being likely to be cooler than iron ships for 
use as troopships; and as being more easily 
adaptable by the insertion of additional hatches, 
scuttles and ventilators. 

It was only after strong protests by British 
shipowners that iron ships of the type of the 
Malabay (Fig. 4) were taken up. She brought 
men of the 23rd Punjaub Pioneers from Cal- 
cutta. She was built at Sunderland in 1860 
after the style of the old Blackwall frigates, 
with lofty masts and flying jib-boom, and with 
the old-fashioned quarter galleries at her stern. 
[ am almost sure that she is the ship with 
painted ports visible, slightly to the right of 
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1—THE MALABAR, BUILT IN 1860 AFTER THE STYLE OF TH 
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3._THE IRON SHIP COMPTA, OF LIVERPOOL, LOADING ELEPHANTS AT 
BOMBAY FOR THE EXPEDITION 


centre in the panoramic view. A more modern 
type of ship was the iron Underley which 
brought men of the 12th Bengal Cavalry from 
Calcutta (Fig. 5). She had been built at Lan- 
caster only in 1866, and was on her first voyage 
from the United Kingdom, when she was 
chartered as a troop transport. 

Yet to experienced observers it was al- 
ready clear that, however new and up-to-date 
many of those lovely ships were, their sun was 
even then declining. The hire of the transports for 
the expedition came to more than £2,700,000. 
A Select Committee later investigated the 
cost of the war and some interesting facts 
emerged from their enquiry. It was admitted 
that too many sailing ships were chartered and 
that few of them made more than one voyage. 
Captain G. Tyron, R.N., the officer in charge of 
the transports, who controlled the entire trans- 
port service in Annesley Bay, stated that “‘some 
of the dearest steamers were cheaper than the 
cheapest sailing ships’. He gave as his consid- 
ered opinion: “I think we see by this expedition 
it is impossible to have too many steamers. 
Sailing ships may be cheaper, but they entail a 
steamer to look after them in so many instances 
that they may be dearer in the end.” 

There was no taint of mismanagement 
about the Abyssinian expedition. ‘I consider,” 
said Captain Tyron, “‘that there never was an 
expedition in which the captains of the trans- 
ports endeavoured to do their duty better.” 
The congestion at Annesley Bay was due rather 


E OLD BLACKWALL FRIGATES. SHE WAS USED AS 


to an excessive preparation for every eventuality 
than to any lack of readiness. The geographical 
position of the base made it an extremely 
difficult spot to leave under sail. When the 
expedition finally withdrew in June, 1868, the 
south-west monsoon enabled vessels to make 
quick passages to Bombay, This resulted 
in considerable congestion there: at one 
time 150 ships were awaiting discharge in 
Bombay. 

The Abyssinian expedition of 1867-68 took 
place in what was in many respects the greatest 
decade of the sailing ship, The thrilling races of 
the tea-clippers were annual events. British 
merchantmen carried goods to every country 
of the globe. Nor was that era ended. The 
Cutty Sark was as yet unlaunched, the wool 
races from Australia were to follow in the 
70s. 

Yet in the burning heat of Annesley Bay it 
was the steamers and the tugs, few in number 
though they were, which bore the brunt of the 
transport work. At the other end of the Red 
Sea the Suez Canal was already more than half 
completed. The 200 sailing transports of the 
Abyssinian expedition made up the last great 
fleet of sail; never again would so many first- 
class sailing ships come together. Yet the 
expense and delays which their use entailed 
made it clear to government and shipowners 
alike that the future lay with steam. 

Illustrations: Fig. 1, National Maritime 
Museum, Fig. 4 and 5, Nautical Photo Agency. 
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TROOP TRANSPORT. (Right) 5—A SHIP OF MORE MODERN TYPE, THE UNDERLEY, BUILT AT LANCASTER IN 1866 
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GYR-FALCONS WILD AND TRAINED 


Written and Illustrated by PHILIP WAYRE 


HARLES D’ARCUSSIA, falconer to 
Henry IV of France, writing in 1598, 
said: ““The Gyr falcon’s principal excell- 

ence is at mounting as may be seen in the flight 
at the kite and the heron. I have trained some 
for partridges which have been so successful that 
after having seen them one was disgusted with 
all the other birds.’’ Why, then, have modern 
falconers never achieved such _ spectacular 
results with the Gyr, and what can be learnt 
from a study of it on its Arctic breeding 
grounds? 

It was to try to find the answers to these 
questions that I went with two companions to 
the north-east of Iceland to study these hawks 
during the breeding season. We were fortunate 
that Ptarmigan proved to be very plentiful and 
it was, therefore, a good breeding year for the 
Gyrs, which largely depend on Ptarmigan for 
their main food supply. We were thus able 
to locate seven eyries, of which four were 
occupied, in an area covering 275 square miles 
round our base camp on the shores of Lake 
Myvatn. 

Beside the lake, famous for its vast popu- 
lation of breeding ducks, the vegetation is lush, 
though treeless, but to the east and south 
stretch the seemingly endless wastes of the 
Odadahraun desert. This silent country is the 
stronghold of the Gyrs, and the eyrie at which 
most of our observation and filming took place 
was some eighteen miles into the interior. Here 
little grew; but ling, dwarf birch and Arctic 
willow struggled for existence among the rocks. 
Lava of all colours from jet black to purple and 
red broke up the landscape in a jumbled chaos 
of gorges, hills and crevasses. Snow still lay in 
all the hollows, but there was no other water. 
Ptarmigan were everywhere, and we sometimes 
put up six or seven cocks at once. 

The eyrie was situated in some low cliffs 
and was merely a hollow in a turf ledge about 
80 feet up on the sheer face. It contained two 
eyasses, fierce little balls of white down which 
hissed menacingly when one of us descended on 
a rope to look at them. The old birds came 
quickly to their rescue and, screaming with rage, 
first one and then the other flew over 100 feet 
above us and, turning, dived straight down with 
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GYR-FALCONS’ 


EYRIE IN THE ODADAHRAUN DESERT IN NORTH-EAST ICELAND 


half closed wings. Throwing up at the bottom 
of each stoop, they sailed skyward looking very 
pale against the grey desert. Although the birds 
always passed several feet away, there was 
something frightening about those stoops, their 
speed and the deadly hum accompanying them. 

The Gyr nearly always chooses for her nest 
an’ inaccessible ledge below an overhanging 
rock. Apart from protecting the sitting falcon 
from snow storms, this overhang is necessary 
to provide shelter and, above all, shade for the 
eyasses. When the sun shone ona calm day 


these soon began to pant and were obviously 
distressed, and they then retreated into the 
shade of the overhang. 

The Handbook of British Birds states that 
the tiercel provides the food for the family 
while the falcon remains at the nest and breaks 
up the prey and feeds the young, but this 
was not so at the nest we watched. Indeed, the 
tiercel of this pair was more gentle with the 
young than the falcon, and appeared to take far 
more trouble in tearing up the food and seeing 
that both chicks got a fair helping. 


THE GYR-FALCONS’ NESTING CLIFF. The eyrie was on the dark ledge in the middle of the photograph 
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: ; “‘— partridges in really open country. 

— ’ This was his first flight at 
viatily such quarry, yet he flew them far 
more determinedly than any Pere- 
grine would have done under 
similar conditions. The nearest 
cover was a wood half a mile 
away, and for this the covey made. 
After a quarter of a mile the hawk 
was obviously gaining, and he 
soon caught up with them and 
would have taken the last bird 
had it not dodged into the safety 
of a gorse bush, 

I think this is the whole crux 
of D’Arcussia’s statement that the 
Gyrs he trained for partridges were 
“so successful.’” Successful is the 
key word. His Gyrs were not 
trained to wait on, for he goes on 
to say: “In order to make use of a 
Gyr for partridges . . . you must 
get him to follow you, which he 
will do, from tree to tree.’’ In 
those days the quantity of quarry 
killed was the criterion, not the 
quality of the sport, and, there- 
fore, they did not attempt what is 
now the most spectacular of all 
flights—the thunderbolt stoop of 
a trained falcon which has been 
waiting on three or four hundred 
feet above the ranging dogs. 
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GYR TIERCEL AT THE EYRIE WITH 
THE TWO EYASSES 


While the tiercel was away hunting, the 
falcon would sit on one of the highest crags in the 
vicinity, occasionally preening or picking her 
toes. This habit of sitting on a rock for hours on 
end, combined with their method of hunting 
and their silence, explains why the Gyrs are so 
easily overlooked and sometimes nest close to 
farms without being noticed. During the whole 
time we were in daily contact with these birds 
surprisingly little was seen of the parents 
hunting. 

Had their normal method been _ to 
“wait-on”’ like Peregrines, that is, to soar at a 
considerable height watching for quarry to move 
beneath them and then to attack by stooping, 
we should no doubt have seen much more of 
them. This, however, is not the Gyr’s normal 
method of hunting; it is a specialist in pursuing 
and catching Ptarmigan and grouse, and its 
method is to fly low and fast across country, 
following the contours closely and suddenly 
surprising and grabbing its prey. 

Upon our return to this country we were 
fortunate in procuring two young eyasses from 
another part of the Arctic, and were later able 
to prove that Gyrs can be trained to wait-on. 
Since I hoped to fly my tiercel at partridges and 
pheasants, I endeavoured to train him to wait- 
on over the pointers while these quartered their 
ground. He proved reasonably tractable and 
quickly became very tame, but even after 
several weeks of continuous flying was still a 
bad judge of speed and angle of attack. He was, 
in fact, very much of a novice at catching game 
during the whole of his first autumn. This 
Taises the interesting question how long Gyr 
eyasses are dependent on their parents for their 
food after they leave the eyrie. Little is known 
of this, but it may help to explain why the Gyr 
nests so early, far earlier than other birds of prey 
within the same range. Peregrines, Merlins and 
Sparrow-hawks nest at such a time that there 
are numerous easily caught fiedglings upon 
which to feed their own offspring. The Gyr, 
however, nests so early that it is compelled to 
feed its young exclusively on adult Ptarmigan 
and ducks, but when the eyasses leave the 
eyrie and start hunting for themselves there 
are young Ptarmigan and flapper ducks for 
them to begin on. A young Gyr would at 
‘first stand little chance of catching an adult 
Ptarmigan. 

That the rather poor marksmanship of my 
ty, eae ae ae ‘ba SS A TRAINED GYR TIERCEL. Though Gyrs can be trained to “wait on” and stoop like 
ate it teas. <a A : Peregrines, their normal method of hunting is to fly low and fast across country, following the 


made to wait-on was subsequently borne out y ; ‘ 
when I watched the other Gyr eyass being contours closely and suddenly surprising and grabbing their prey 
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beautiful ‘_pink ground known as Rose 

Pompadour is always certain of an 
enthusiastic welcome at auction whether or no 
it bears the factory mark; and provided, natur- 
ally, it is free from the suspicion of having been 
painted later. The point is that, whereas wise 
men look at the products of other European 
factories twice, they examine those of Sévres 
three times, so ingenious have been later semi- 
forgeries. After the Revolution, and again 
under the Ist Empire, a great deal of imperfect 
and undecorated soft paste models were sold, 
and these were most cleverly painted, in both 
London and Paris. 

Painting figures or birds or flowers or 
landscapes in panels on a single colour ground is 
a characteristic of Sévres, and its greatest 
triumphs in the eyes of many are the number 
of these ground colours of extraordinary quality 
which were evolved in the early period. First 
came the dark gvos bleu, perfected at Vincennes 
before the removal to Sévres, and to some the 
finest of all just because, not being mechanically 
perfect, it seems to be alive as the light changes. 
Then in 1752 came the turquoise blue—the 
bleu céleste—the yellow in 1753 (opinions differ 
as to whether this is as fine as the Meissen 
yellow), a green in 1756 and this pink in 1757. 
The gvos bleu (an underglaze colour) was driven 
out before 1760 by the bleu-de-voi, that smooth 
perfect enamel; and the Rose Pompadour comes 
into the same category of perfection, but is seen 
far less often. 

The very pretty écuelle, cover and stand, of 
Fig. 1 came up at Christie’s on December 16. 
These two-handled basins were specially favour- 
ite forms for the silversmith and some super- 
lative pieces have survived; faience and porce- 
lain manufacturers played endless variations 
upon the theme, and this is certainly one of the 
most charming, particularly the lemon spray 
finial to the cover. The fashion for making 
finials for covers from naturalistically modelled 
vegetables was almost normal practice among 
silversmiths. The panels are® !painted with 
exotic birds in landscapes, and the sprays of 


flowers on the pink ground—their quality not 
| ‘ 


x piece of Sévres porcelain with the 


easily discerned in a 
photograph—are gilt; 
not the crisp, harsh gilt 
of a later generation, 
but one that seems to 
dissolve-easily into the 
background, the date 
presumably about 1760. 
The diameter of the 
écuelle is 54 ins. and that 
of the stand 7} ins., and 
no one was surprised 
when it changed hands 
at 1,200 guineas. 

The same sale in- 
cluded other Contin- 
ental porcelain and some 
English. The Bow kes- 
trels of Fig. 2 made 190 
guineas and the raised 
anchor period Chelsea 
owl, whose unusually 
sinister aspect in Fig. 3 
is due to a pair of glass 
eyes given to him long 
after he was born in the 
1750's, 360 guineas. 

Gold anchor Chel- 
sea is not quite so popu- 
lar as it was for a year 
or so aftcr the war. 
(The gold anchor period 
was 1758 to 1777.) For 
one thing, it is not, in 
the nature of things, so 
rare as the earlier types; 
for another, as the years 
went by, its designers 
seemed to lose their first 
fine careless rapture and 
to become mannered and 
too clever by half. A 
similar sad feature is to 
be noted at Sévres, 
which was Chelsea’s 
main inspiration at this 
time; altogether too 
much gliding, too much 


2,—BOW PAIR OF KESTRELS, 5 INS. HIGH. 190 guineas 
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DISTINCTIVE PORCELAIN AND FURNITURE 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—SEVRES ECUELLE, 
COVER AND STAND, ABOUT 
1760. 1,200 guineas 


straining after effect. One result 
—and a very pleasant one—was 
the attempt to imitate the Sévres 
Rose Pompadour; we failed in 
that, but instead produced a claret 
colour which is a legitimate cause 
for pride. A pair of nice gold 
anchor figures of a shepherd and 
shepherdess—purple, blue, green 
and gilt—standing before elabo- 
rate bocage backgrounds (a 
favourite trick of the period) went 
for 105 guineas. A pretty Berlin 
group of two children, a boy and 
a girl, the boy placing a bird in a 
cage held by the girl—a model 
after a Boucher design—made 240 
guineas, a Meissen figure of a Turk 
by P. Reinicke, 130 guineas, and 
four figures of monkey musicians, 
modelled by J. J. Kaendler— 
whimsies whose continued popu- 
larity some of us find inexplicable 
—190 guineas. mid all this 
sophisticated and brilliant 18th- 
century porcelain, a single 16th- 
century Italian maiolica dish in 
yellow and blue, the border with 
yellow foliage on a blue ground 
and at the centre a young woman 
holding a heart, glowed softly— 
and changed hands for 190 guineas. 

Among the less spectacular 
items of the furniture sale of 


4.—EARLY-T8th-CENTURY WALNUT CHEST OF DRAWERS, 26} INS. WIDE. 280 guineas. 
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3.—CHELSEA OWL OF THE RAISED 
ANCHOR PERIOD, 8} INS. HIGH. 1750s. 
The glass eyes were added much later. 360 
guineas 


December 16 (a note about the Adam furniture 
from Nettlecombe, Somerset, appeared in 
were the two 
walnut pieces 
In anything 


Country Lire of January 2) 
unusual and extremely sober 
illustrated in Figs. 


4 and 5. 


concerned with the market for works of art 
he who assumes the mantle of Old Moore 
and utters prognostications about the future 
is, as a rule, either very young, or very foolish, 
or both. In my opinion no one can foresee 
what fad will interest people next Tuesday 
week, and one must always remember that 
it needs only two determined buyers to start 
an upward trend in any particular subject. 
What one can, I think, report is that, over 
the past thirty years at least, whatever 
variations there have been in the popularity 
either of, early oak or of later mahogany 
and satinwood, the interest in walnut of 
the early 18th century has remained constant; 
that is, in those quite simple forms which 
depended mainly upon the fine figure of the 
walnut veneers. If they are of small size, so 
much the better. 

Such a piece was the chest of drawers, 
264 ins. wide, of Fig. 4, with its rectangular 
folding top and twc short and thiee long 
drawers on bracket feet. This went to Italy 
at 280 guineas. Another walnut piece, not 
quite so severe and again of small size— 
only 29 ins. wide—and with an unusual upper 
part, was the bureau of Fig. 5. It contains 
the normal features of sloping front, small 
pigeon-holes, shelves and so forth, and a 
small candle-slide beneath the mir or-panelled 
door. What is exceptional are the plain 
columns on each side of 
the door surmounted by small 
scroll capitals and the flat 
topped arched cresting. There 
was, a little to my surprise, 
some very lively bidding for 
this, and eventually it realised 
750 guineas. A somewhat 
earlier bureau-cabinet, also 
walnut, but 11 inches wider, 
made 500 guineas. 

A booklet from Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Kutley 
has just been issued giving 
an account of 1957 sale-room 
events in Hanover-square. It 
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is a useful little book, with many illustra- 
tions, and does not disdain to deal with 
prices for good quality reproduction furni- 
ture; a set of eight reproduction dining- 
chairs, we are informed, will sell for about 


£100 and pillar and tripod dining-tables for 
from £40 to £60, against up to £200 for 
antique examples. There is evidently a large 
public which is not specially interested in 
owning fine pieces but which likes to possess 
passable imitations—the same public, pre- 
sumably, which cheerfully pays considerable 
sums for 19th-century paintings of red robed 
cardinals telling one another stories over the 
nuts and wine, amid cream and gilt Louis XV 
panelling; one such, by George Croegaert, a 
notable creator of such scenes, was sold for 
£320. 

A very strange cabinet 
dream of a 
1860s who 


—at a guess the 
demented cabinet-maker of the 
had once looked at a genuine 
Louis XV bureau—was sold for £275. The 
buyer, whoever he was, could congratulate 
himself upon a genuine bargain, because it is 
scarcely likely that a similar piece exists and if 
he wished to have a replica made it could 
hardly cost him less than about £600. A very nice 
and very severe—Louis XVI library table 
(bureau plat) made £700 and a Louis XV settee, 
carved and gilt—in spite of its size, 11 ft. in 
length—£800. 


5.—SMALL 


(Right) 
18th-CENTURY BUREAU-CABINET, 29 INS. WIDE, ALSO IN WALNUT. The plain columns on each side of the door surmounted by 


small scroll capitals and the flat-topped arched cresting are exceptional. 750 guineas 


EARLY- 
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r NHE otter is by no means uncommon. 
Indeed, it is widespread on the inland 
waters of Britain and also known on our 

coasts, and abroad it ranges from Europe to 

Japan. Nevertheless, it is a creature of mystery. 

We know comparatively little of its natural 

history—a surprising confession in these days of 

intensive study of nature. 

In 1949 the Government appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire into cruelty to wild animals, 
and among the things it considered was otter 
hunting. Its members found themselves ham- 
pered by a remarkable lack of exact knowledge 
of the animal and its habits, in consequence of 
which they recommended “‘that a thorough in- 
vestigation should be conducted, under the 
Nature Conservancy or some other suitable 
body, into the natural history of the otter and 
particularly into its feeding habits in various 
river conditions.”’ 

In consequence, an Otter Committee was 
formed, which obtained grants from various 
bodies, appointed an investigator and set to 
work to try to find out a little more about the 
mysterious animal. The report of this commit- 
tee, The Natural History of the Otter, written by 
the investigator, Miss Marie N. Stephens, is now 
obtainable, 10s. 6d., post free, from the Univer- 
sities Federation for Animal Welfare, 7a, Lamb’s 
Conduit-passage, W.C.1., but before considering 
it let us turn to the animal that is its subject. 

A semi-aquatic mammal, living at the 
waterside and no mean fisherman, the otter is 
remarkably skilful at keeping out of sight. I 
never saw the dog otter that visited my two 
hand-reared females, though large muddy foot- 
marks on the door of their shed told how he 
came nightly to “whisper sweet nothings” to 
them through its hinge. It is a very rare thing 
to see a wild otter; moreover, if you do have 
the luck to see one at a given spot one day, it 
does not follow that it will be there another day. 


ADULT MALE OTTER. 
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By FRANCES PITT 


THE OTTER. Even to-day little 


The otter is an animal of large appetite and 
keen spirit, an ardent fisher and hunter which 
soon exhausts its immediate area, whereupon it 
moves on to a fresh spot. Unless it be a bitch 
tied by a young family, the otter is one of the 
most vagrant of Sur mammals and is therefore 


“Does the male take any interest in the young?” 
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THE MYSTERIOUS OTTER 


is known about its life and habits 


unpredictable in its movements and resting 
places, a characteristic by no means helpful to 
the research worker. 

And it is actually difficult to see the animal, 
as I realised when watching my tame ones. My 
bitches were more than tame; they were devoted, 
especially Madame Moses. Yet let a stranger 
appear unexpectedly and they vanished. I have 
seen Madame Moses slip quietly into the water, 
glide beneath a bush and he there submerged 
except for her head, so that it was almost im- 
possible to spot her. But the alarm over, out 
they came to fling themselves on me and romp 
crazily. 

My otters were ready to hunt, catch and 
eat almost anything. They not only fished but 
caught and killed rabbits, rats, moorhens and 
ducks, to say nothing of chasing the farm-yard 
cocks, hens and geese, and running the cats up 
the trees. 

To return to the report, this includes 
accounts of the general habits and distribution 
of the otter and of its breeding habits, and of 
the ways of captive otters. A valiant attempt 
has been made to ascertain the full diet of the 
otter. Published and unpublished facts and 
opinions on its feeding habits were brought 
together, and the stomach contents of slain 
animals were examined, together with the con- 
tents of droppings collected here and there. 
Otters, the report suggests, probably normally 
eat most of what available prey is most easily 
caught. They may do damage in fish hatcheries, 
but otherwise their status as pests probably 
differs very much in different localities. No 
definite seasonal trend in feeding habits was 
discernible. 

We must congratulate the author of the 
report and all concerned on the enthusiasm and 
energy with which they have tackled so awk- 
ward a subject, but whether the results are 
commensurate with the time, trouble and costs 
involved is another matter. There is still a lot 
we want to know about the natural history of 
the otter. Is it a promiscuous creature or does 
it pair for life? What of gestation? Mr. A. H. 
Heneage Cock’s observation of 1881-82, namely 
61 days, seems to be still the only definite 
record. How long is it before the cubs open 
their eyes? How long do they remain with their 
dam? Does the male take any interest in them? 
And so on. Such questions are not likely to find 
speedy answers. 

Illustrations by the author. 
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A MEMORABLE PRESIDENT’S PUTTER 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


OR some years now the young men in the 
Posie and Cambridge Golfing Society have 

had an increasing share of the spoils in the 
| President's Putter. On Sunday A. A. Duncan 
|put a sharp stop to the uprush of youth by 
defeating R. T. Gardiner-Hill in the final, and 
in doing so played some of the best golf ever 
Seen on the last day at Rye. 
This victory was the last of a distinguished 


sequence, for Duncan dismissed from the com- 
petition N. R.\M. Philcox, O. W. Lough, Frank 
Pennink, Gerald Micklem and T. F. Sharp in 
that order on his way to the final—no mean 
performance to put it mildly, The bare bones 
of Sunday afternoon will suffice, for the moment, 
to show how deserving Duncan was of his 
second Putter. Ten years ago he beat Micklem 
in the final. On Sunday he reached the turn in 
32, in spite of having started with a five, and 
yet was only three up, which speaks a volume 
for the resolution of his opponent. When the 
match ended he was heading for something like 
a 68, and no one could have done fairer than 
that or have lost with greater honour than 
Gardiner-Hill. 

It was a strange Putter. In the first place 
there was no Bernard Darwin, and the occasion 
was not the same without him. These days at 
Rye have always had a particular place in his 
heart and I feel as though I am trespassing 
upon his province. Happily, I understand, he is 
recovering from the indisposition which pre- 
vented him from being there, but I doubt 
whether he would have enjoyed the first two 
days. Thursday was unusually quiet and 
enlivened only by the golf of John Beck, and 
the weather on Friday was unspeakable. 

I can recall only one day more vile and dis- 
couraging for golf. That was the famous occa- 
sion at Troon some years ago when several 
people, who did not have to play, decided that 
the international matches should continue after 
lunch in spite of the fact that no one wanted to 
perform. Ultimately, the day was saved for 
reason when the caddies refused to go out. 
Although the Putter is a rather less earnest 
occasion very few struck at the prospect of 
playing on Friday. I believe that only three 
took the view that, as the other man was 
winning, he might as well be spared the ordeal 
of further soakings and have time to enjoy his 
scrambled eggs and Stilton. And who in all 
honesty could blame them for that? 


It really was a vicious day. The wind, 


which had backed to the south-west during the 
night, swept furiously in from the sea at gale 
force with an accompaniment of cold lashing 


R. T. GARDINER-HILL, THE RUNNER 


UP, PLAYING FROM A BUNKER 


A. A. DUNCAN, THE WINNER, DRIVING FROM THE SECOND TEE IN THE FINAL 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S PUTTER AT RYE 


rain. It was hardly surprising that the losers in 
the morning round were smug in their relief at 
not having to play again. For once defeat had 
its compensations. 

Any one of the crueller elements is bearable 
when faced singly, but violent wind and rain 
together can undo all but those with the stoutest 
hearts and the soundest swings. In the end it 
was not surprising that the survivors of this 
miserable day included most of the older hands, 
wise in the ways of using and cheating the wind, 
of keeping their balance and of fashioning their 
strokes to meet the conditions. And there in the 
last sixteen were Micklem, Crawley, Pennink, 
the Duncans, Martin and Huddy. Most of 
the mere mortals had been swept aside. 

Among the vanquished were several of the 
younger end, including Alec Shepperson, who 
had played so beautifully in winning last year, 
both the reigning University captains, Dexter 
and Proctor, and George Foster, as true a 
striker of the ball as the Universities have pro- 
duced in many a year. The accounting for 
Shepperson and Chapman made a day to 
treasure in Pennink’s memory. He played un- 
commonly well and putted quite beautifully 
when putting was exceedingly difficult.  Al- 
though the greens were perfect, and for once 
moderate in pace, it was very hard to keep the 
stroke smooth and stop the putter waving about. 
Shepperson seemed a little uncertain in his 
control when the wind was from his right and 
some of his chipping was not all it might have 
been. Then at the end the ball did not run 
kindly for him and the deed was done. After 
lunch Pennink fought reaction, dampness and 
the thought of labours to come and man- 
aged to hold off young Chapman, one of the 
best of the present Cambridge side. Thus, by 
nightfall only Cooper of the undergraduates 
remained. 

Crawley is still one of the classic examples 
of rhythm and contained power. He had quite 
a struggle to beat Longrigg in the morning and 
even his vaunted putting method, side-saddle 
so to speak, was not proof against the buffeting 
wind. But in the height of the tempest, with 
darkness hastening across the marshes, he was 
hitting the ball unwaveringly straight against 
Foster and beating him. 

Saturday brought reprieve from the rain, 
but the wind was cold and strong and, having 
swung to the north-west, demanded a complete 
revisal of clubbing. It was not possible to carry 
the dunes of the Sea Hole with an iron and the 
18th, from a toil with two woods and more, 
became a pitch for the second shot. The 17th 
troubled many people, and two of the afternoon 


matches turned finally on this hole. John 
Kitchin will remember it. In the morning 
against Huddy he used a five iron, feeling the 
wind at his back, was well short and ultimately 
had to hole gallant putts on the 18th and 19th 
to win. Then in the afternoon, having just won 
the previous two holes, where O’Brien’s short 
game for once deserted him, he made the crucial 
error of being even shorter and O’Brien escaped 
with a half in four. Over and over again one sees 
the importance of hitting the green of a short 
hole, having just won the hole before. I 
one misses it, one’s opponent is immediately 
encouraged. 

Much the same happened in George Dun- 
can’s match against Sharp. The Duncans have 
a disconcerting habit of holing putts at unex- 
pected moments, and George did exactly that 
on the 15th and 16th when three down and four 
to play. His tee shot to the 17th was little more 
than half way to the green and a weight was 
promptly taken from Sharp’s broad shoulders. 
He prevented a family semi-final, for Duncan 
senior won the rubber match of five encounters 
in the Putter between himself and Micklem. 

Sharp, a member of last year’s Oxford side 
and a young man who contrives to look pleasant 
and serious at the same time, has a good firm 
swing and played with admirable composure 
and control for two days. His putting method 
with the left hand below the right seems effec- 
tive and provoked one feminine voice to remark 
“ He has the wrong hand on the club.”” Which is 
the right one I have not discovered. On Sunday 
he gave Duncan one or two openings, and there 
was no holding the colonel thereafter. 

The final was a delightful match and cold, 
crisp sunshine brought sharp light to the 
ancient scene and blessed as goodly a company 
of spectators as I can remember at the Putter. 
The game was played at a fine pace and, after 
four halves, was dominated awhile by Duncan’s 
ruthless putting and remarkably fine wooden 
club play. There have been few putters in 
Duncan’s class in this generation. It was a joy 
to see him striking the ball so smoothly with 
such a beautifully simple method. 

The holes from the turn were stirring. 
Gardiner-Hill holed an enormous putt on the 
tenth, where Duncan’s blade for once faltered, 
and when, after two glorious second shots to the 
Sea Hole, it was Gardiner-Hill who holed his 
first putt, the game was vividly alive. But only 
for a moment. Duncan typically struck back 
with a perfect long pitch to the 14th and, after 
a superb half in four into wind down the long 
rumpled acres of the 15th, his lethal putter 
brought a memorable match to its fitting end. 
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SOMERLEY, HAMPSHIRE—I | 


THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF NORMANTON D By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The house, built 1792-95 from designs by Samuel 

Wyatt for Daniel Hobson, a Manchester manu- 

facturer, remains intact within the additions 

made in 1850 by the 2nd Earl of Normanton, 

and in 1870 by William Burn for the 3rd earl, 

some of which their successor has recently 
removed 


ERCHED on the high west bank overlook- 
Pp ing the Avon’s water meadows, two miles 

north of Ringwood, Somerley is in the strip 
of Hampshire between the New Forest and the 
Dorset border. In the valley below lies Moyles 
Court, with Ellingham church at the river’s 
edge; upstream, beyond Fordingbridge, Brea- 
more: both more ancient houses with which the 
manor’s early history is linked. But since Late 
Georgian times, when the residential amenities 
of the New Forest and Hampshire coast were 
discovered, three successive purchasers made 
Somerley the largest mansion thereabouts, pre- 
senting its latest possessor with a noble heritage 
but formidable problems of maintenance. Not 
the least interesting, if perhaps the least ex- 
pected, of the Italianate Victorian building’s 
magnificent contents 1s the complete medium- 
sized house designed by Samuel Wyatt in 1792. 
But before reviewing the Georgian house and 
its important later art collection, a little sorting 
out of Somerley’s earlier origins and subsequent 
transformations is required, in the course of 
which it will be instructive to observe how, as 
Waagen noticed when he inspected the pictures, 
the Georgian conception of a neo-Classical 
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2.—THE TERRACES (c. 1870) FROM THE SOUTH FRONT, WITH THE NEW FOREST IN THE DISTANCE 


—- iit 
1.—LOOKING UP THE RIVER AVON TOWARDS THE SOUTH FRONT 
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3.—OLD SOMERLEY, PULLED DOWN ec. 1810. 


villa was maintained through two Victorian 
agerandisements. 

Summer ley, ““water-meadow’’: the charm- 
Ing name is matched by the idyllic setting, 
typical of Hampshire beauty (Fig. 1). Upstream 
from this view the drive crosses the river and, 
before climbing the steep wooded bank, skirts 
walled kitchen gardens at its foot. There, on 
the site of the gardener’s cottage, stood the old 
manor house of Somerley, till its remains were 
demolished in 1803-11. An 18th-century engrav- 
ing (Fig. 3) shows it then as having Flemish 
zables and a tall order of pilasters in the front: 
a building of the kind termed artisan classical 
and suggesting a date about the middle of the 
17th century. 


16, 


Its previous history need not concern us 
till the Okeden family of Ellingham and Moyles 
Court, who had possessed Somerley since 1542, 
sold the manor to Sir William Dodington. He 
was the son of that “‘rich Dodington” who had 
bought and built Breamore (CountTRY LIFE, 
June 13, 1957), and who acquired Somerley 
evidently for settlement on his second son, 
Herbert. When the latter died in 1633, it went 
to his next brother, John; in 1653 an Edward 
Dodington was in possession. One of these three 
is likely to have rebuilt a yet older house in this 
17th-century form. Thereafter Somerley went, 
through one of John Dodington’s daughters, to 
Sir Thomas Hoby, third baronet, who died in 
1730; after this, its history is obscure till, in 
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(Right) 4—THE ENTRANCE FRONT (WEST) AS IN 1866 


1782, Ambrose St. John, a younger son of the 
10th Lord St. John of Bletsoe, with his brother 
the Rev. Andrew St. John, sold the property 
to Daniel Hobson, of Salford, Manchester. He, 
ten years later, began building the present house 
on the edge of the higher ground, above and 
westwards of the old one. 

Having climbed the bank by an exciting 
vivage, the drive turns south and soon skirts a 
long range of stables and offices before turning 
east into the balustraded forecourt of the tall 
buff-brick Italianate mansion. It is not till one 
walks round to its south side (Fig. 9), with an 
Ionic colonnade (Fig. 10) overlooking the 
stately terraces and lawns, that the reason for 
the change of site from the riverside to the 
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6.—THE WEST FRONT AS IT WAS WITH THE UPPER STOREY AND WINGS ADDED IN 1870. (Right) 7—THE SAME 
AFTER REMOVAL OF THE WINGS AND CONSERVATORY 
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a sad story of hopes of fortune in the industria) 
north deferred by the French war or persona) 
tragedy and finally brought to nought. \ 
The purchaser, Henry Baring, belonged to- 

the great banking family, the head of which, 
Sir Francis, employed Dance to alter Stratton 
Park near Winchester, and the descendants of 
whose second son, Lord Ashburton, made The 
Grange, Alresford, their home. Henry Baring, 
I presume, was the third son (1776-1848) of 
Sir Francis, and so the father of the first Lord 
Revelstoke and the first Earl of Cromer. But 
works of reference identify him as of Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk, the home of his second wife 
Cecilia Windham, whom he married in 1825, 
He had first married an American, Maria 
Matilda Bingham, of Philadelphia, from whom 
he finally obtained a divorce, but by whom he 
had a daughter, Anna Maria, who died in 1824 
and is also commemorated in Harbridge Church.* 
These circumstances would be likely to cause 
his disposing of Somerley, as he did in 1828. 
Besides finishing the interior of the house, Mr. 
Baring is said to have added the colonnade 
along its south side in 1817-18 and, according to 


8.-THE SOUTH FRONT, 1866. THE COLONNADE WAS ADDED IN 1818 AND the drawings preserved, carried out or pro- 


J jected various works in the gardens. There are 
THE PICTURE Ce ee plans by Humphry and John Adey Repton, 


introducing a rustic pergola centred on a circular 
thatched pigeon house; for a conservatory 
(1813); and another for a trellis pergola by 
C. A. Busby, whoin 1808 had published A 
Series of Designs for Villas and Country Houses\ 
adapted with Economy to the Comforts and Ele- 
gance of Modern Life. 

So far Somerley had not been a particularly 
lucky house. But its third transfer of owner- 
ship, in 1828, was to change all that, and 
eventuaily its whole character. The unusual 
antecedents of its purchaser, Welbore Ellis 
Agar, second Earl of Normanton in the Peerage 
of Ireland, must await tracing till next week; 
for the moment it suffices to say that, with his 
wife, Lady Diana Herbert, daughter of the 11th 
Earl of Pembroke, he was among the keenest of 
that aristocratic group of collectors who in the 
late-Georgian period assembled in this country 
so much of the artistic wealth which has now 
been transferred to America, and who pro- 
tracted far into the 19th century the tastes and 
values of the 18th century. The Agars are 
shown, too, by the architectural drawings for 
buildings in Ireland which they contributed to 
the collection preserved at Somerley, always to 
have been interested in architecture; so the 2nd 
Earl may very well, as it seems was so, have 


0.—THE SAME NOW, SHOWING THE GALLERY AS REFACED IN 1870 velty but the (Ghbt wGiey nom es een cf 
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plateau is fully appreciated (Fig. 2). And not 
till one examines a quantity of plans, drawings 
and ancient photographs that the full interest 
of the building reveals itself. 

Among these are the complete architect’s 
drawings, unsigned but bearing dates between 
1792 and 1795, and in the calligraphy of the 
Wyatt school, for a two-storeyed house about 
60 feet square, prolonged on the north side by 
a service wing. This house is shown in a photo- 
graph dated 1866 (Fig. 4), except for the addi- 
tion of a balustraded parapet, together with a 
long pedimented wing on the right. Particulars 
given when the house was Offered for sale in 1811 
describe it as “‘justly considered one of the best 
built Residences in the kingdom, executed a few 
years since under direction of the late Mr. 
Wyatt.” 

James Wyatt was not killed till 1813, so 
this must refer to his brother Samuel, who died 
in 1807; an unrecorded work but clearly con- 
firming his hand in the interior decoration, 
which largely survives. Several rooms, however, 
were stated by the eventual purchaser to have 
been still unfinished, implying some mishap in 
Hobson’s fortunes. A tablet in Harbridge 
Church (the parish in which Somerley lies) 
records that Daniel Hobson died in 1805, 
aged 68. An opinion on his_ successor’s 
title to the property, obtained in connection 
with the sale, describes the latter, Edward 
Hobson, as a clothier or woolstapler of Salford, 
but expresses uncertainty on his relationship to 
Daniel. The shadowiness of the Hobsons, the 
delay in beginning building, the slowness of its 


progress and the failure to complete it suggest 10.—LOOKING SOUTH-EAST FROM THE REGENCY COLONNADE 


been his own architect for the addition to the 
Wyatt house of the picture gallery (Fig. 8) in 
1850-51. Previously (c. 1830) it had been given 
the balustraded parapet with urns and 
when the gallery was built the south-east corner 
b the house was extended to give access to it. 
|Wyatt’s plans show the east front, above the 
}wooded escarpment, as having had three of his 
\characteristic elliptical venetian windows, light- 
ing the dining-room, saloon and drawing-room. 
‘In this first stage of enlargement the southern 
| bay alone was brought forward so as to form an 

/“anmti-gallery”’ in prolongation of the drawing- 
‘room. The outside of the gallery, abutting on 
Baring’s colonnade, continued the style of 
Wyatt’s elevation as altered, but with a taller 
and rather clumsy Ionic order which must have 
had the effect of competing with and dwarfing 
the scale of the house. 


| The 3rd Earl, who succeeded in 1868 at- 


the age of 50, found the Wyatt house too small 
by mid-Victorian social and family standards, 
and in mecting them almost buried it in addi- 
tions. For these he engaged William Burn, suc- 
ceeded after his death in 1870 by J. MacVicar 


Anderson, whose plans (in the library of the ° 


R.I.B.A.) are dated 1868-70. The second storey 
was added, two single-storey wings were built 
at the angles of the entrance front, the lower 
part of which was masked by colonnades, and 
Wyatt’s porch with added ornament was moved 
forward between them (Fig. 6). The left-hand 
colonnade enclosed a court and the adjoining 
wing provided a large smoking-room; to the 
right of the porch the colonnade formed a con- 
servatory, through which there was access to a 
billiard-room in the south-west wing which, 
though smaller than the picture gallery, bal- 
anced the composition as seen from the south. 
In the additions made on the less visible east 
side no attempt was made at symmetry, a pic- 
turesque irregularity that accorded with con- 
venience perhaps being deemed sufficient to give 
it character. The general style adopted was that 
“Palatial Italian” of Barry’s Bridgwater House, 
which was the Victorian recension of Palladian; 
among the characteristic tricks reproduced here 
is the use of chimneys as angle features. The 
result was an ingenious and not unsuccessful 
solution of the problem, if somewhat formid- 
able. An alternative course could have been to 
reproduce in the new wings the scale and order 
of the gallery, but that would have made them 
overpowering. Instead, the gallery itself was 
refaced in 1871 to accord with the new work and 
bring it more into scale with the south front 
(Fig. 9). The laying out of broad lawns and 
terraces completed the transformation. 

As it was,, Victorian Somerley presented 
post-war problems, which Lord Normanton, 
as his own architect, has tackled with 
ingenuity and practical success. Both of the 
western wings and their colonnades have been 
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11.—PLAN SHOWING THE SUCCESSIVE ENLARGEMENTS OF THE WYATT HOUSE 


demolished, but the former’s front walls have 
been re-erected farther back as screens flank- 
ing the entrance front, in which the porch has 
been restored to its original position (Fig 7). 
When the wall shrubs that have been planted 
against these screens have grown up, and 
possibly some trees been planted in the area 
to the left in Fig. 5, the somewhat austere 
appearance of the front will become as pleasingly 
handsome as the south side, in the views to and 
especially from which (Fig. 2) the stately late- 
Victorian garden lay-out is seen to have been 
simplified and strengthened very effectively. 

In that picture we are looking down the 
Avon towards Ringwood. A little upstream 
from the site of old Somerley are Moyles Court, 
with its memories of Dame Alice Lisle, whom 
Judge Jeffreys sentenced to be burnt alive (she 
was, in fact, beheaded) at Winchester, for har- 
bouring “‘traitors’”’ after Sedgmoor. Adjoining 
is the exceptionally picturesque and interesting 
little church of Ellingham, among the remark- 
able contents of which is the late-17th-century 
Lisle family pew, seen on the left of Fig. 13. 
The advowson of Ellingham was one of 
Henry VI’s endowments of Eton College until 
about 1880, when it was acquired by the Earl 
of Normanton. The porch, dated 1720 (Fig. 12) 
and west end dated 1747, both of brick, may 
Owe something of their character to Eton; and 
one wonders whether it was the Provost and 


Fellows, or the remoteness of the place, that 
preserved the most extraordinary feature of the 
interior. This is the mid-l5th-century screen 
and rood left with contemporary lath and 
plaster tympanum filling the space over the 
screen. On the partition, according to the V7e- 
tovia County History of Hampshire, Vol. IV 
(1911), ‘‘the position of the rood ts clear, flanked 
by wooden brackets on which figures of Our 
Lady and St. John must have stood, with painted 
figures of angels in the background and diaper 
patterns of roses and lilies in a border of dark 
green foliage.’’ But all this is invisible from the 
nave, because, after the Reformation, a second 
plaster partition, resting on the rood beam itself, 
was erected two feet west of the tympanum. It 
is this, painted with the royal arms of Charles II 
(1671), the Lord’s Prayer and Creed, Com- 
mandments and other texts in floriated borders, 
that is seen from the nave (Fig. 13). It is sur- 
prising that the regicide John Lisle was appar- 
ently not averse to sitting beneath this survival 
of “superstitious” usage, since presumably it 
was only in 1671 that it was hidden by the 
covering partition. The 18th-century altera- 
tions also installed a fine carved wood archi- 
tectural reredos containing a good painting of 
the Last Judgement “brought from Cadiz’’ and 
probably late-16th-century Spanish work, which 
is now set against the west end. 
(To be continued) 


12.—ELLINGHAM CHURCH, THE PORCH (1720). 
ABOVE, AND THE LISLE PEW ON THE LEFT; AS RESTORED, c. 1890, BY SIR T. G. JACKSON 


(Right) 13—THE ROOD SCREEN AND LOFT, WITH TYMPANUM 


(1670) 
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LACKBERRYING can be a _ pleasant 
B pastime in the early autumn; it is, perhaps 
for this reason that few people trouble to 
cultivate their own plants. The genus Rubus, 
however, to which the blackberry belongs, 
contains a large number of different species and 
varieties, among which are several different 
kinds well worth cultivating. 

Many of the named blackberry varieties 
have arisen as selections from plants growing 
wild. Recently, however, research workers have 
endeavoured to breed new varieties, and one of 
the most interesting that has been produced is 
thornless. It was raised at the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution, Hertford, and is 
called Merton Thornless. The absence of prickles 
eliminates much of the unpleasantness of pick- 
ing, and the fruit is produced in stiff clusters. 
It begins ripening in early September and has 
been found very good for bottling, although it 
is a little tart. 

The cut leaf or parsley-leaved blackberry 
(Rubus laciniatus) can readily be distinguished 
because of the much divided leaves. These are 
not unattractive and the canes can be trained 
against rustic poles to form. an ornamental 
screen. The oval-shaped berries are produced 
plentifully and are of good flavour. 

Doubt has been cast on the origin of the 
loganberry, but most authorities now agree that 
it is a hybrid between a raspberry and a black- 
berry. Judge Logan, of California, is said to be 
the person responsible for the hybrid, which has 
been grown in this country since the end of 
last century. The large dark berries are more 
tapering than those of the blackberry, and the 
flavour, although rather acid, is delicious pro- 
vided the fruit is not picked in an immature 
condition. 

Unfortunately the loganberry has, from 
time to time, been propagated from seed, which 
‘has resulted in inferior forms. To obtain the 
true loganberry, which must be increased by 
vegetative means, plants should be obtained 
only from a reliable fruit nurseryman. The 
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1.—WORCESTER BERRY FRUITS, WHICH RESEMBLE SMALL GOOSEBERRIES. 


At one time the Worcester berry was thought to be a hybrid between gooseberry and black- 
currant, but it is now known to be a true species. It is probably of Canadian origin 


fruit begins to ripen in July and it is excellent 
for stewing and jam making. 

Another berry that is similar to the logan- 
berry, and often sold as such, is the Phenomenal 
berry. The fruits, a little larger than the 


loganberry, are sweeter and ripen a few days 
later, Many people feel that the Phenomenal 
berry is preferable to the loganberry, but both 
are worth growing for a succession of fruit. 


2.—JAPANESE WINEBERRIES, WITH HAIRY STEMS AND CALYXES. This fruit is 


often grown for ornament; the small berries are sweet 


The boysenberry was raised in America 
and it is apparently the result of complicated 
hybridisation. Several Rubus varieties are said 
to have been involved in the production of this 
hybrid berry. Although not grown to any great 
extent it is regarded as an improvement on the 
loganberry. The fruit when ripening turns from 
red to a deep mulberry colour, and is carried on 
long protruding side growths, which simplifies 
picking. This berry also has the advantage of 
having small seeds and, as it is drought-resisting, 
it will succeed on light sandy soils that are liable 
to dry out in hot weather. 

Although the fruit of the Japanese wine- 
berry (Rubus phoenicolasius) cannot compare 
with other hybrid berries, the plants are unusual 
and attractive in appearance. The canes, and 
the calyxes in which the fruit is produced, are 
covered with red hairy bristles. When ripening, 
the rounded berries, borne in clusters, turn from 
orange-yellow to crimson. The canes grow about 
six feet tall and a few are well worth growing, if 
only for ornamental purposes. When ripe the 
berries are sweet and pleasant to eat. 

At one time the Worcester berry was 
thought to be a cross between a gooseberry and 
a blackcurrant. This is not surprising as the 
habit is very similar to that of the gooseberry, 
but the small berries are reddish-purple in 
colour. They are similar to small gooseberries 
and spines are produced on the stems and 
branches. It is now known that this novel fruit 
is not a hybrid but a true species, probably of 
Canadian origin. The Worcester berry is best 
grown as a bush in a similar manner to the 
gooseberry. The fruit is produced plentifully 
and ripens in early September. 

Blackberries and most of the hybrid 
berries produce strong stems or canes which 
need supporting, otherwise they become a 
tangled mass. They can be grewn against a 
boundary fence, or, if trained to wires between 
stout posts, they form a useful screen. The 
fence should be 5-6 feet tall with|three horizon- 
tal wires stretched between the posts so that 
the lowest is about 2 feet from ground level. If 
it is desired to grow hybrid berries for ornament 
as well as for the fruit, the growths can be train- 
ed over rustic arches or poles in a similar manner 
to those of rambler or climbing roses. 

Planting of the young canes can be done in 
the autumn or until March, provided the ground 
is not waterlogged or frost-bound. If plants are 
being grown against a fence, 8-10 feet 


3.—CUT-LEAVED BLACKBERRY, THE BERRIES OF WHICH HAVE A GOOD FLAVOUR. 
A NEW BRAMBLE WITHOUT SPINES. 


should be allowed between them and more 
for the very strong growing varieties. 
(The Himalayan Giant blackberry, which 
is really too vigorous for the average 
garden, needs to be planted 15 feet 
apart.) A soil that holds moisture in 
summer but is not waterlogged will suit 
the hybrid berries, and on light sandy 
soils compost, manure or peat dug into the 
ground before planting will be beneficial. 

The canes, after planting, should be 
cut back to within a few inches of the 
ground, and the following season strong 
young shoots should be produced. These 
will need tying to the supports; if left 
to trail along the ground the tips could 
form roots and a tangled mass would 
result. 

There are several systems of training 
the canes when they are grown against a 
fence, but a simple method is to tie the 
fruiting canes to the wires in the form of a 
fan so that there is space in the centre, 
immediately above the plant, for the new 
growths to be tied vertically. This keeps 
the old and young canes separate, which 
is important if the cane spot disease 
becomes troublesome. 

Pruning is not difficult to understand. 
After the fruit has been picked the canes 
that have fruited are cut out and the best 
of the new ones are tied into position to 
take their place. Whatever system of 
training is adopted the method of pruning 
is the same and, where the canes are 
trained against rustic trellis, the young 
stems can be untied and laid out on the 
ground, so that the older wood can be 
removed more easily. It is advisable to 
have stout gloves and a sharp pair of 
sécateurs for the work. 

It is a simple matter to increase 
blackberries and hybrid berries if more 
plants are needed and, as already men- 
tioned, the plants will probably do this for 
themselves if left to their own devices. 
Roots are formed readily from the tips of 
the young canes if these are buried in the 
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RIPEN 
IN JULY. The conical deep red fruits have a pleasant 
acid flavour 


5.—LOGANBERRIES, WHICH BEGIN TO 


(Right) 4MERTON THORNLESS, 


It was raised at the John Innes Horticultural Institution, Hertford 


soil. The best time to do this is in late 
June or July. A slanting hole, about 6 
inches deep, can be made close to a young 
cane, so that it can be bent over and the 
tip can be laid in the hole. It is then 
covered and firmed. Roots should form 
quickly, and in the autumn the young 
plant can be severed from the parent and 
planted elsewhere; if necessary trans- 
planting can be delayed until the following 
spring. A little peat and sand worked into 
the soil where the tip is buried will 
encourage rooting. 

The small creamy-white grubs of the 
raspberry beetle are all too familiar in 
raspberry fruits. They are also often 
found feeding on blackberries, including 
those growing wild, and _ loganberries. 
This unpleasant insect pest can, for- 
tunately, be dealt with by spraying with 
derris, which is not poisonous. Two spray- 
ings are advisable, one 10-15 days after 
flowering commences, and another about 
10 days later. The times for spraying 
blackberries should be delayed a little 
until approximately the first and third 
weeks in July. These times have been 
worked out so that the grubs are destroyed 
before they enter the fruits. 

The cane spot disease has already 
been mentioned in connection with train- 
ing. If the new young stems are kept 
above and separate from the older fruit- 
ing canes, this will help to prevent 
infection spreading; but, if the disease 
becomes troublesome, spraying with a 
copper fungicide is advisable. As the 
name implies, cane spot can be recognised 
by purple-grey spotting of the canes and 
leaves. When serious the disease can 
damage the canes badly and to prevent 
it two sprayings are recommended. The 
first can be applied when the cane buds 
are breaking, with another later on when 
the first flower buds are showing white 
tips. 

Illustrations : 
Knight. 
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examples of that laudable desire for pre- 


. YJ ORKSHIRE country houses afford many 


servation which has led to the adoption of 
architectural features originally made for an- 
other place. The story of such adoptions is a 


fascinating one; sometimes historic incidents 
are involved which might have been forgotten 
for all time, but for the change-over. 

Well known are the wrought-iron entrance 
gates at Farnley Hall, Wharfedale, which 
reputedly came from Menston Hall near by, but 
it is the small stone garden-table—now some- 
what obscurely placed beside Farnley’s semi- 
ruined dairy—which embodies Menston’s out- 
standing tradition. For it was round this table 
that Cromwell is said to have discussed the 
Marston Moor campaign with Thomas Fairfax 
and his uncle Charles, on the eve of the battle. 
Farnley also became the home for much 17th- 
century carved woodwork, rescued in some 
instances from local halls with which the 
Fawkeses of Farnley had family links, but which 
have since changed ownership or disappeared. 

Family heritage was similarly welded at 
Burton Agnes, near Driffield, with the transfer, 
in about 1680-1690, of several renowned pieces 
of carving from the old Boynton residence at 
Barmston, a few miles south. So well do some 
of the Barmston screens and overmantels merge 
into their present setting that some connoisseurs 
have ventured the opinion that they were 
actually made for Burton Agnes. This theory 
could hardly apply, however, to the largest 
screen, which almost overlaps the available 
space and pushes some of the topmost figures 
uncomfortably against the ceiling. Perhaps the 
voluminous Burton Agnes papers will eventually 
settle the point, but there is something wholly 
romantic about the idea of those glorious 
screens now in the Great Hall and the Dance of 
Death overmantel in the lower drawing-room 
being brought here from Barmston before the 
encroaching sea could devour them, as it has 


OAK 
BURTON AGNES HALL, NEAR DRIFFIELD IN YORKSHIRE. This and other carvings are said to 


AND ALABASTER 


have been moved from Barmston, in 1680-90. 
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SOME ARCHITECTURAL ADOPTIONS 


Written and Illustrated by G. BERNARD WOOD 


devoured so many other 
precious things along 
the Holderness coast. 

Barmston Hall still 
stands as a farm-house, 
but the sea is rapidly 
catching up with it. The 
largest screen, in black 
oak and alabaster, fills 
the entire west end of 
the Great Hall with 
myriads of delightful 
figures, including the 
Four Evangelists work- 
ing under the Eye of 
God. The other scréen, 
also of alabaster, spreads 
above the fireplace a 
spirited and an original 
rendering of the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins. 

Different Yorkshire 
abbeys are represented, 
fragmentarily, in the 
fabric of many houses 
scattered through the 
county. In two places, 
however, complete fea- 
tures are worthily pre- 
served. 

Fountains Hall, 
which Stephen Proctor 
built almost entirely of 
stone from the neigh- 
bouring abbey some 50 
years after the Dis- 
solution, is threaded 
through its three storeys 
with a stone spiral stairway. Measurements 
taken by the Vyner family in recent years prove 
beyond doubt that the stairway was virtually 
“lifted” from a tower that still overlooks the 
abbey infirmary. 


SCREEN CARVED WITH SCRIPTURAL AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


(Right) DRESSING-TABLE WHICH FORMS PART OF 
THE HENRY VIII ROOM AT TEMPLE NEWSAM, NEAR LEEDS. The room came from Bretton Park 


YORKSHIRE, AT LOW HALL, NETHER YEADON, ABOUT A 
MILE FROM THE SITE OF THE NUNNERY. Such adoptions 


from buildings that have otherwise disappeared are often found in 


Yorkshire country houses 


Esholt Nunnery was a Cistercian house 
in mid-Airedale, but to-day one looks there- 
abouts in vain for any vestige of the place. It 
seems to have been completely expunged. Yet 
one thing did survive the general pillage. It 
is the charming stone porch, 
fitted with oak door and 
wicket, at Low Hall, Nether 
Yeadon. From the oriel win- 
dow that also graces the porch 
I have sometimes looked 
down towards the site of the 
nunnery, barely a mile away, 
and tried to visualise the man 
who, seeing beauty in this 
piece of medizeval stonework, 
rescued it from those who 
would have ultimately hacked 
it to pieces of convenient size 
for the repair of a mistal, may- 
be, or a field wall. He was one 
William Sale, and the only 
liberty he took with: the 
reconstructed porch was to 
inscribe his initials on it 
and the date (1656) of its 
removal. 

Sheriff Hutton Park— 
the hunting lodge built in the 
Forest of Galtres by Sir Arthur 
Ingram in 1621—owes some 
of its embellishments to Sheriff 
Hutton Castle, which comes 
into Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 
In this instance, however, the 
adoption caused much local 
resentment. Parts of the ex- 
royal castle were then still 
inhabited and, according to 
some contemporary letters, 
the tenants looked on with 
fury as Ingram’s men looted 
all manner of fittings, even 
down to such ‘incidentals as 
doors, nuts and bolts, for his 
new house. Probably the Oak 
Room panelling also came 
from the castle. It has been 
suggested that the peculiar H 
design of the panelling refers 
to Henry VIII, or to Henry, 
Duke of Richmond, who was 


AT 


yord Warden of the Northern Marches and 
nade Sheriff Hutton Castle his temporary home. 
Another possible acquisition from the 
iastle is the fine stone arch at the head of the 
itaircase. On the arch two plaster heads are 
juperimposed, which must surely represent the 
jovetous Sir Arthur and his lady. From the 
|ypposite pillars they seem to look across at each 
>ther with conspiratorial glee. 
At Winestead Old Rectory, near Hull, 
jeveral features have been ‘“‘naturalised’’ re- 
pently after transfer from the now-demolished 
Winestead. Hall, former home of the Hildyard 
family. For centuries the Hildyards were 
joatrons of the Winestead living, and it was 
therefore a happy thought which unified the 
two places in this way. One of the early 


jncumbents was the father of Andrew Marvell, 
poet and patriot, born there on Easter Eve, 
1620-21. 

Other recent additions at the Old Rectory 


KILNSEA CROSS, WHICH WAS FIRST 
ERECTED AT RAVENSPUR ON THE 
YORKSHIRE SGOASE “IN THE 15th 
CENTURY. Ravenspur was engulfed by the 
sea, and the cross now stands in the garden 


of Holyrood House, Hedon 


include an oak chimney-piece, cornice and over- 
mantel, and some fine doors, salvaged from 
Etherington Buildings in High-street, Hull. 
These premises, occupied by prosperous mer- 
chants in the 17th and 18th centuries, were 
blitzed during the war. 

Slow disintegration and neglect have 
accounted for the disappearance of several not- 
able houses. Of them all perhaps High Sunder- 
land—which almost fell to pieces a few years 
ago—is the most to be regretted. It stood for 
over four centuries in the Shibden Valley, near 


Halifax, and was lavishly decorated with 
exterior stone carving and quaint family 
mottos. Emily Bronté almost certainly had 


the place in mind when she described the home 
of Heathcliff in Wuthering Heights. I do not 
know the ultimate fate of the carved masonry, 
the ‘‘wilderness of crumbling griffins and shame- 
less little boys’’ which Emily Bronté pictured in 
the first chapter, but it is something that a stout 
oak beam from the house should have been set 
up recently on a chimney-piece at the restored 
Old Mill, Littlebeck, near Whitby, and carved 
by a local craftsman with two commemorative 
heads—one of Heathcliff, the other of his old 
servant, Joseph. 

Another recent transfer is the stained glass 
window of Briarmains, described by Charlotte 
Bronté in the ninth chapter of Shirley. It 
filled the sitting-room at Red House, Gomersall 
(the original of Briarmains), with ‘‘purple and 
amber hues,”’ but the odd assortment of Classical 
figures surrounding ‘‘the suave head of William 
Shakespeare and the serene one of John Milton”’ 
—a triumph of Victorian naiveté—now glow 
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afresh at Haworth Par- 
sonage, where Shirley 
was partly written. 

Sometimes it is sim- 
ply collector’s zeal which 
explains an adoption. 
Lady Julia Smith-Dods- 
worth of Thornton Wat- 
lass Hall, near Ripon, 
had a passion for carved 
oak. When the present 
staircase was erected at 
the hall in the last 
century, she counter- 
balanced the  wall- 
panels, carved in 
naturalistic mode by 
her estate gamekeeper, 
with a balustrade com- 
prising a fine set of 
17th-century altar rails 
from West Tanfield 
Church, where the Mar- 
mions lay buried. The 
effect is quite charming. 

Another  ecclesias- 
tical feature that has 
been secularised to some 
visual advantage is 
seen in the boat-house 
at Kettlethorpe Hall, 
near Wakefield. The 
boat-house incorporates the 14th-century 
west front of Wakefield’s bridge-chantry, the 
old facade being brought here about 1843 
when Sir Gilbert Scott restored the chantry. 
Scott’s work had in turn to be replaced 
in 1940, but when I last saw the Kettle- 
thorpe boat-house the medizval facade dis- 
played. its sculptured emblems of the Christian 
faith with surprising clarity and vigour, and the 
ornamental lake mirrored them in a setting of 
flaming rhododendrons. 

Of comparable date and significance are the 
scriptural figures that adorn the Kilnsea Cross. 
This 12-foot-high octagonal shaft, with its 
figures of Christ and the Virgin Mary and 
attendant saints, has undergone many vicissi- 


_ tudes. It was first erected at Ravenspur in the 


15th century to mark the landing there of Henry 
Bolingbroke in 1399. When the sea engulfed 
Ravenspur, the cross was moved to Kilnsea, on 
the Spurn headland. By 1821 the sea had again 
struck, and the cross—now reduced to wave- 
scoured sections—was moved by Francis Con- 
stable to Burton Constable Hall; as Lord 
Paramount of Holderness he could claim any- 
thing found on the shores of his Seigniory. At 
length, the cross was set up on its present site, 
since enclosed within the garden of Holyrood 
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THE STAINED GLASS WINDOW FROM RED HOUSE, 
GOMERSALL, WHICH WAS DESCRIBED IN CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE’S SHIRLEY. 


It is now at Haworth Parsonage 


House at Hedon. There it stands, safe 
and secure at last, sole surviving relic of the 
town that knew prosperity before Hull was 
born. 

No account of such adoptions would be up- 
to-date without some mention of the Tudor 
Room at Bretton Park which was given in its 
entirety to Temple Newsam in 1947, by Vis- 
count Allendale. It contains panelling with 
linenfold and other motifs, two oak beds, a 
livery cupboard and other pieces of oak furni- 
ture, all reassembled in the large armoury, 
where it conforms admirably with the early 
architecture of Temple Newsam. 

There is an additional historic interest in 
the gift. At Bretton Park the room was always 
called Henry VIII’s Room because of the family 
tradition that Henry occupied it during one of 
his northern progresses. He had another reason 
to know Temple Newsam, for it was the home 
of Lord Darcy, who joined the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. After Darcy’s execution as a traitor, the 
king granted Temple Newsam to his own niece, 
Margaret. And now, if in name and tradition 
only, Henry VIII has at last found a niche 
for himself in this great mansion that, in the 
person of Lord Darcy, once dared to oppose 
him. 


THE BOAT-HOUSE 


AT KETTLETHORPE 


HALL, 


NEAR WAKEFIELD, 
INCORPORATES THE l4th-CENTURY WEST FRONT OF WAKEFIELD CHANTRY 


WHICH 
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THE FORD ANGLIA - 


of the Ford Angha is an improvement on 
its predecessors in a number of ways, and 
the example submitted to me by the factory 
for testing had been fitted with a two-pedal 
control giving what is in effect semi-automatic 
transmission. The charge for this optional 
extra is the modest one of £24 7s. 6d., which 
includes purchase tax. 
The 1,172 c.c. side-valve engine is by now 
a well-tried unit, the reliability of which can be 
taken for granted. An output of 36 brake-horse- 
power is given at 4,500 r.p.m., and is ample for 
a car of this type and weight. It is interesting 
to see that the relatively low compression ratio 
of 7.0 to 1 is used: this allows lower-grade fuels 
to be used, thus making running costs appreci- 
ably lower. A by-pass oil filter is incorporated 
in the lubrication system. Accessibility of both 
the engine and the under-bonnet components 
is good, although an impression of busyness is 
created by the large vacuum reservoir to one 
side of the engine compartment. 
Integral construction is used for the car, 
without any separate chassis frame. Front 
suspension is by coil springs with telescopic 


6 ex latest example of the de luxe version 


good lockable cubby-hole is provided, there is 
a useful parcel shelf beneath the rear window 
and the luggage boot can absorb a surprising 
amount of luggage. The equipment on the de 
luxe model includes extra ashtrays and a coat 
hook in the rear compartment. An unusual 
feature is a speedometer without a hand; 
instead, an orange segment travels round the 
dial, and this gives a clear reading free from 
flutter caused by vibration. The suction-oper- 
ated windscreen-wipers sweep a large arc, but 
are very noisy in operation. 

The transmission system consists of a 
centrifugal clutch, which is disengaged during 
gear changes by a vacuum servo operated by 
a solenoid actuated by a sensitive switch in the 
knob of the gear lever. To change gear it is, 
therefore, necessary only to grasp the gear lever 
and move it to the appropriate position. The 
centrifugal nature of the clutch takes care of 
starting from rest; all the driver need do is to 
open the throttle and speed the engine above 
tick-over. A safety arrangement is provided to 
prevent the starter’s being used when the car 
has been left with a gear engaged; and there is 
an arrangement for speeding up the engine 


THE FORD ANGLIA DE LUXE TWO-DOOR SALOON 


hydraulic dampers integral with the springing 
medium; that at the rear is by semi-elliptic leaf 
springs, also assisted by telescopic dampers. 
The suspension is further controlled by the use 
of an anti-roll torsion bar at the front. Girling 
hydraulic brakes are used, and a strong hand- 
brake lever of sensible size is well placed bet- 
ween the front seats. The fuel tank is slightly 
on the small side in holding only 7 gallons. © 

The principal modification to the bodywork 
on the latest model is the provision of a full- 
width rear window. This brings vision to the 
rear into line with that in other directions, and 
the Anglia becomes a very easy car to drive, or 
manceuvre, in heavy traffic or confined spaces. 
Another worth-while improvement is the fitting 
of the instruments in a group directly in front 
of the driver, where they can be easily seen 
through the twin-spoked steering wheel. The 
dials are set at an angle that will be convenient 
for the majority of drivers, but reflections in the 
windscreen are avoided by the use of a cowl. 
Only two doors are fitted, but entry to the rear 
seats is easily gained by folding either front seat 
forward bodily. The upholstery is on the firm 
side, but the seats are well shaped and the 
separate front seats give good support in 
cornering. Leg room for the rear passengers, 
though limited, is more, however, than it would 
be were there not provision for the passengers’ 
feet beneath the front seats. 

Interior lighting is provided by a plastic- 
covered light above the windscreen: while this 
can be useful for reading a map with the car 
stationary, it would be better with a movable 
cowl which would allow it to be used by the 
passengers while the car was on the move. A 


slightly during gear changes, to help in syn- 
chronisation. A lever is provided to enable the 
car to be started by towing, or pushing; in other 
words, the centrifugal engagement of the clutch 
can be overridden manually. 

Such a system is probably meant to be of 
greatest interest to a learner driver, who will be 
spared the necessity to operate simultaneously 
the accelerator, gear lever and clutch pedal. 
The fact that changing gear requires the move- 
ment of one lever only, and without skill, will 
no doubt be helpful to some motorists. Unfor- 
tunately I discovered during my test that great 
delicacy was required to get the best out of the 
system, which suggests that this type of trans- 
mission is not perhaps the best for the avérage 
learner. It is necessary to use the accelerator 
sensitively when getting away from rest, and, 
when changing gear, to get smoothness. Simi- 
larly, when edging the car along, as when 
reversing in a confined space, or moving forward 
slowly in a traffic stream, I found I had to use 
the accelerator with great care. 

Once on the open road, or at such a speed 
that bottom gear need not be used, the system 
works very well, as changes from second to top 
gear, or vice versa, require simply a straight- 
forward movement of the gear lever. It is 
possible to start from rest On second gear with 
the help of the centrifugal clutch, but making 
a habit of this might eventually have a damag- 
ing effect on the clutch linings. As bottom gear 
is not fitted with synchromesh, it is necessary 
to evolve a special double-declutching technique 
to engage it while on the move. This can be 
done by moving the gear-lever into neutral, 
removing the hand entirely from it (thus 


By J. EASON GIBSON A 
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stopping the operation of the solenoid), acceler.» 
ating the engine, and then smartly moving the 
lever into first gear. Some practice was needed 
to make this method effective. 54 

The capacity and power of the engine are 
high in relation to the car’s weight, and this is 
quickly apparent from the eager manner in 
which the car performs. Second gear is on the 
low side at 8.889 to 1, and although 45 m.p.hy 
can be reached on it (at the expense’ of ne 
fussiness and noise), the average driver woul 
probably regard 30 m.p.h. as top speed for 
second gear. The low second gear has the 
advantage that it can be used from a crawl to 
30 m.p.h., and the drawback I have mentioned 
is offset to some extent by the engine’s excellent 
low-speed pulling and acceleration. The ability 
of the engine to run happily on lower-grade fuel 
means that its fuel consumption of 32 m.p.g. is 
equivalent to that of another car achieving 
about 5 m.p.g. more but running on premium 
fuel. The good fuel consumption does not appear 
to be due to a too weak carburettor setting, as 
the car started instantaneously from cold, even 
after being left out all night in frosty weather. 
The choke could be returned to normal very 
quickly also, and full power obtained. The car 
answers all reasonable demands very willingly, 
and cruises happily between 45 and 50 m.p.h, 
without loss of smoothness. Provided one does 
not object to slight noise, it can be cruised at 
speeds approaching its maximum, 

The excellent road holding and cornering 
of the car make it easier to maintain good aver- 
age speeds. Although there is some roll in 
cornering, it never becomes excessive; nor does 
it have any effect on the steering itself. For a 
small car the springing is very effective, and 
there is little pitching no matter whether a full 
load, or only the driver, is being carried. When 
only the driver is on board there is a tendency 
for the rear wheels to spin on such surfaces as 
wood blocks, and for them to lock if the brakes 
are carelessly used; but this disappears when 
a larger load is carried. The car I tested 
was fitted with a heater of the recirculatory 
type. This gave good general heating, and if 
the controls were set to share the flow of air 
between the screen and the interior generally 
the screen could be kept clear of condensation 
without one’s having to open the swivelling 
ventilators. As an engine temperature gauge 
was fitted I was able to note that the engine 
ran very cold, which suggests that the efficiency 
of both the engine and the heater could have 
been improved by blanking off a portion of the 
radiator. The brakes are good, and normal 
braking is very progressive, requiring only light 
pedal pressure. The visual difference between 
the de luxe and the standard model lies in 
chromium embellishment of the radiator grille, 
the screen and rear window, and an ornamental 
strip along the car’s flanks. 


THE FORD ANGLIA DE LUXE 


Makers: Ford Motor Company, Dagenham, Essex. 
SPECIFICATION 


Price: £625 14s. 6d.|Suspension Independent 
(including P.T. £209 9s. 6d.) (front) 
Cubic capacity 1,172 ¢.c.} Wheelbase 7 ft. 3 ins. 
Bore and Stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 


63.5 x 92.5 mm.| Track (rear) 3 ft. 114 ims. 


Cylinders Four} Overall length 
Valves. Side-by-side 12 ft. 6 ins. 
B.h.p. 36 at 4,500 r.p.m.| Overall width 4 ft. 11} ins. 


Carb. 
Ignition 
Oil filter 
Ist gear 
2nd gear 
3rd gear 
Final drive 
Brakes 


Solex downdraught] Overall height 4 ft. 11 ins. 
Coil] Ground clearance 7 ins. 
By-pass} Turning circle 32} ft. 
17.246 to 1} Weight 15} ewt. 
8.889 to 1] Fuel capatity 7 galls. 
4.429 to 1] Oil capacity 44 pints 
Spiral bevel} Water capacity 12 pints 
Girling hydraulic|Tyres | 5.20 x 13 
PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 67.5 m.p.h. 
Top 2nd_ | Petrol consumption 
17.0 secs. — 32 m.p.g. at average 


40-60 24.8 sees. _ speed of 45 m.p.h. 
0-60 (all gears) 39.6 sees. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (94 per cent. efficiency). 


30-50 
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LOOKING AFTER AN ORPHAN SEAL 


Written and Illustrated b 


|) NABRINA was an interesting contrast to 
| Diana, the sand or common seal which was 
| described in my article A Seal on the 
)oorstep (CouNTRY LirE, October 24, 1957). 
jiabrina was an Atlantic or grey seal—great grey 
eal the fishermen call it, out of respect and 
listrust and owing to the general powers of 
|shermen to exaggerate—known to science as 
Talichoerus grypus, and in Great Britain pro- 
lided with a Close season from September 1 to 
he end of the year, by the Grey Seals Protection 
ct, 1932. It is the largest land-breeding wild 
British animal. 
| The first news of Sabrina was a telephone 
message from Newport in north Pembrokeshire. 
\ white-coated seal was trying to suck from its 
nother on the bathing beach. The mother, with 
v long gash across her body, was dead. Since we 
were successfully keeping Diana alive, could we 
cake on Sabrina, who was in good condition but 
getting hungrier every hour? 
Weenie h.S.P:C, Ave delivered her-in a sack 
next day, September 17. We put her, protesting, 
on the pig scales. Of a much larger species than 
che sand seal, Sabrina topped 30 lb., or double 
the weight of Diana on her arrival at Orielton. 
Birth weight of the Atlantic seal is seldom less 
than 30 lb. so this specimen at a week old had 
probably lost several pounds. 
| In disposition Sabrina, having already 
tasted seven days (as we judged) of loving 
maternal care before her mother was killed, 
was the opposite of Diana. She resented every 
approach, and struck out with sharp little teeth 
and warning moans. As our bill for margarine, 
cod liver oil and Jersey full-cream milk was 
already running high with Diana’s growing 
appetite, we determined not to conduct the 
same taming process but to keep Sabrina wild, 
fatten her (if possible) and return her to the sea 
as soon as she was independent of a milk diet. 
The Atlantic seal suckles its calf for 
between 14 and 21 days; at the end of this 
term the cow’s milk has ceased to flow, and the 
calf has more than doubled its birth weight and 
is enormously fat, and ready to fast and finish 
its moult alone. The cow meanwhile has mated 
and gone off to sea; she loses interest in her 
calf the moment lactation ceases. 


Sabrina, like all Atlantic calves, was 
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SABRINA, THE ATLANTIC SEAL LOOKED AFTER BY THE 
ABOUT THREE WEEKS, ON HER ARRIVAL WHEN A WEEK OLD. 


y R. M. LOCKLEY 


AUTHOR FOR 


She had lost 


her mother two days before 


concerned only to be fed and to sleep. Water 
had not the charms it has for the highly marine 
sand seal at this tender age. We started her off 
on three feeds a. day of Diana’s mixture, but more 
of it: each feed consisted of 4 lb. of margarine 
containing vitamins A and D, two table- 
spoonfuls of cod liver oil and 4 pint of Jersey 
milk, the whole brought to blood heat and 
delivered right into her stomach with an 18- 
inch long red rubber tube and funnel. 

She loathed the process of forcible feeding 
as much as we did, but after the tube was with- 
drawn she heaved and hiccuped with satisfac- 
tion, went to the corner of the croquet lawn and 
slept. Diana would come lolloping towards the 
tube, but Sabrina moaned piteously at the sight 
of it and turned away. 


For seven more days she slept, with 


~ +" 
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SABRINA WITH DIANA, THE AUTHOR’S COMMON SEAL. “ Though they were not friendly, they 


were not quarrelsome ” 


intervals of the rubber tube feeds, in her niche 
by the low railings which kept her prisoner. She 
was rapidly moulting her baby coat and looked 
very dishevelled. To sweeten her we dropped 
her once a day into the artificial pool close by, 
where Diana sportively chased eels and her 
own. tail. 

After a few more days she crawled to the 
pool herself, spending an hour or two cruising 
under water as if in search of the small fish and 
marine life which in nature would begin to 
interest her at this age. She easily dominated 
Diana by her size and disposition; nevertheless, 
though they were not friendly, they were not 
quarrelsome, but wary and mildly interested, 
investigating each other’s underwater move- 
ments hopefully. Anything moving under the 
surface is of interest to a seal; its reaction is 
quick, as of course it must be if it 
is to catch fish food. 

Sabrina was faster, using 
more of her body in a fish-like 
undulation and making lighter 
work of progress under water. Her 
disposition never developed into 
the importunate friendliness dis- 
played by Diana, but then we did 
not give her a chance. Billy, an 
unmothered orphan grey seal I 
once reared, became just as 
friendly and attached to me as 
Diana; but we deliberately left 
Sabrina alone. At least she was 
more musical; her moaning song 
when hungry or alarmed was sweet 
and human compared with Diana’s 
vulgar animal yelp. 

Orphan grey seals are notably 
difficult to rear, but the diet of 
margarine, cod liver oil and full- 
cream milk succeeded with Sab- 
rina, as with Diana. She did not 
make the weight of her con- 
temporaries, the calves fed by 
their mothers on the beaches of 
the near-by coast. But at least 
she gained slowly, over asomewhat 
longer period. 

At 24 days old she was 
handsomely moulted into her first 
grey velvet coat, black-spotted as 
a leopard’s. By now she was able 


to chew amateurishly at half- 
herrings dropped in the pond. 


Using her long mobile fore-flippers 
to hold the fish—an aid which the 
shorter-flippered Diana never 
applied—she gnawed off pieces, 
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but swallowed.them with difficulty. She spent 
more time under the water, often sinking to 
sleep on the floor of her swimming-pool. 

The weather having settled calm we took 
Sabrina to the deserted and little-known beach 
of Stack Bay on her 28th day. Now was zero 
hour; only a gentle swell on this wild Atlantic 
coast. We pushed a whole herring down her 
throat for good measure, and said farewell. She 
had won not a little of our hearts with her 
mixture of helplessness and independence. 

She swam lazily in the clear shallow water 
inshore, diving frequently and resting at the 
bottom. Probably she was more sleepy than 
hungry, having just accommodated her first 
whole fish under hatches. Presently she went 
exploring out to sea. Returning for a moment, 
she gave no more than a casual enigmatic glance 
at the group of human watchers, then swam 
around the cavernous headlands to which one 
day she might return to bear, after her kind, 
one child each autumn after her third year. 

But we can still recognise her. She was 
marked with a numbered London Zoo seal ring 
(1,404) over her outer hind toe, in case—as had 
happened of late to wild-ringed grey seals—as a 
juvenile she should wander in the next few 
months and be reported from Cornwall, or 
Ireland or even Brittany, or stay in, or in due 
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course return to, her native Pembrokeshire. 
P.S.—We have heard that Sabrina came 
ashore in a storm at Port Isaac, north Cornwall, 
on November 5, when she was identified by her 
She returned safely to the sea 


ring number. 
five hours later. 


ASHDOWN FOREST 
DEER 


IR,—It is generally thought that no 

deer remain in Ashdown Forest, in 
Sussex, and therefore the following 
experience may be of interest. 

At about 8.40 one morning last 
November my husband and younger 
daughter saw a stag and two hinds 
cross the Kidd’s Hill road, just below 
King’s Standing. On the evening of 
the Friday before Christmas, when 
returning from East Grinstead, near 
Duddleswell, we passed a car parked 
in an odd position obstructing the 
road with headlights blazing. In the 
glare, on the opposite side of the road, 
lay a shape resembling that of a Great 
Dane. We stopped and walked back to 
ask if all was well, and it appeared 
that a deer had leapt across the road 
into the path of the driver, who 
skidded violently. The deer lay dead 
and the driver was unhappily left with 
a much damaged car. He assured us 
that a breakdown gang should be on 
the way, and we parted with mutual 
assurances of goodwill—A. Joan 
TURNER (Mrs.), Brook House, Burnt 
Oak, Crowborough, Sussex. 
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SABRINA CONTEMPLATING REFLECTIONS IN A POOL. ‘At 24 days old she was 


handsomely moulted into her first grey velvet coat ” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
TEA-POT 


Str,—The small, amusing, yet delicate 
piece of Royal Worcester shown in the 
accompanying photographs has re- 
cently come to light in an old home in 
Melbourne, and has been examined by 
an expert at the National Gallery of 
Victoria (Australia), who thinks it un- 
likely that there are many others like 
it. 

He has verified the date when it 
was made—September 21, 188l—a 
month before the original production 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, 
which had been running to full houses 
since April of that year, moved into 
the new Savoy, the first theatre to be 
lighted by electricity. 

For a topical joke of the day it 
compares more than favourably with 
similar things to-day: great care 
has been taken over every detail, 
and the porcelain and glaze are of 
the finest quality. The body is leaf- 
green, with mauve trimmings. The 
lid is double-headed and fits neatly 
into the body with the collars over- 
lapping. It is the antithesis of the 
modern functional tea-pot, yet tea 
can be made in it and poured elegantly 


through the palm of the downward- 
pointing hand. 

Underneath is the inscription: 
“Fearful consequences through the 
laws of Natural Selection and Evolu- 
tion of living up to one’s tea-pot.”’ 

It would be interesting to know 
if any of your readers has a similar 
specimen.—B. M. L&rErER (Miss), 
11, Kensington-voad, Melbourne, S.E.1, 
Australia. 


ARLES IN SWITZERLAND 
Sir,—With reference to the letter in 
your issue \of December 26, 1957, 
headed What ave Arles?, it may be of 
interest to your readers to know that 
this word—spelt avrhes—is used in 
French-speaking Switzerland. 

In my tailor’s in Lausanne, about 
a year or so ago, I saw a notice reading: 
“Messteurs les clients sont priés de 
versey des Arrhes.’’ When I asked 
what was the meaning of the word 
“arvhes’’ with which I was until then 
unfamiliar, I was told that it meant a 
down-payment or a deposit. It is 
obvious that in its wider application 
this paying of avrvhes was, or is, for 
the purpose of binding a contract, as 
your correspondent M. A. de Hassiol 
states. 


TEA-POT MADE IN 1881, DEPICTING TWO OF THE CHARACTERS, POSSIBLY BUNTHORNE AND 
LADY ANGELA, FROM GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S OPERA PATIENCE 


See letter: Gilbert and Sullivan Tea-pot 


In French-speaking Switzerland, 
especially in the Canton de Vaud, 
many words and phrases which have 
fallen into desuetude in France itself 
are still current. Whether this also 
applies to the word arrhes I do not 
know.—Mark H, KEARLEY, Chalet du 
Vallon, Chateau d’Oex, Switserland, 


PUZZLE OF A PLANT 


Str,—The following note occurs in 
Gt. Yarmouth Assembly Books under 
the date February 11, 1607: “That 
none should dig scapulon roots at the 
seaside or the Denes, or shall be 
punished by the bailiffs.’’ Can any of 
your readers identify the plant 
referred to as scapulon, and say 
whether references to it are to be 
found in other parts of the country? 
The object of the prohibition was, 
I think, to stop the breaking up of the 
turf on the dunes, which were the 
freehold of the Corporation, who 
grazed the town cattle there.—R. H. 
HAYLETT, Sandown, Coasiguard-road, 
Caister -on- Sea, Great Yarmouth, 


Norfolk. 
A DEVON WHEEL-HOUSE ? 


Str,—The “pound house’’ illustrated 
by your correspondent from Devon 
(December 5, 1957) seems to be what 
is known in other parts of the country 
as a wheel-house. Your correspondent 
states that it formerly housed “‘the 
horse mill . cider press and other 
equipment.”’ But if it is to be identi- 
fied with the wheel-houses found 
widely distributed over the corn- 
growing counties, it would be designed 
solely to protect the horse-wheel which 
provided power for the threshing 
in the barn, 

A horse-wheel was a sort of 
roundabout built in wood, up to 
20 ft. in diameter and about 8 ft. high. 
To it were harnessed two, three, four 
or even six horses, The circular top of 
this structure supported a rack-gear, 
and as the wheel was turned by the 
horses this circular rack turned a gear 
fixed to a horizontal shaft running 
above the horses’, heads. This 
“tumbling shaft’? was the direct drive 
to a threshing machine. 

The wheel and wheel-house were 
designed and built as one unit, and 
apart from the one wheel in the 
Science Museum, operating a butter 
churn, I know of no wheel of this 
type designed to do any other work 
than drive a thresher, and I should be 


iterested to hear otherwise from any 
| your readers. 

f I ought, finally, to stress that 
heels of the type I have described 
‘Ire built of wood, and that the whole 
juipment and drive are overhead. 
hey are probably very late-18th- 
sntury or early-19th-century. A 
iter type of horse equipment, often 
escribed as a horse mill, was con- 
mucted basically of cast-iron and 
omprised a central housing of gears 
t ground level, with an iron shaft 
aunning beneath the horses’ feet.— 
‘RANK ATKINSON, Bankfield Museum, 
Walifax. 


THE COST OF 
CARTRIDGES 


iR,—May I comment on the letter 
ja your issue of December 12, 1957, 
bout the cost of cartridges? 
Assuming the manufacturer’s 
price of 35s. a hundred he quotes to 
pe correct (which it is not) and pur- 


|rtives at a figure which according to 
jim leaves 10s. unaccounted for. Are 
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the board, and were then steamed, 
which caused them to be of the desired 
shape when finished. 

Despite long skirts and button 
boots, which precluded the stockings’ 
being seen, the alteration of shape of 
the article was a necessary selling 
point, the feminine mind, then as 
now, requiring a choice.—E. A. C. 
HusBaANbs, 16, Bridgegate, Retford, 
Nottinghamshire. 


THE PINEAPPLE AS 
ORNAMENT 


S1r,—Will you kindly explain the 
meaning of the pineapple used as a 
finial in many 18th-century pieces of 
furniture and silver? It has been 
variously explained as a symbol of 
fertility and of hospitality. Is there 
any other significance?—J. W. (Mrs.), 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

[The pineapple was introduced 
into England from the West Indies in 
the reign of Charles II. Very soon 
after its first appearance in this coun- 
try, it came to be used as a form of 
decoration, both on account of its 
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intention in the use of 
the pineapple as an 


ornament.—Ep. 
RARE FORM OF 
A MOTH 


Sir,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a Large Yellow 
Underwing moth that 
was attracted to a light 
in my garden onJuly 31, 


1957. I am told this 
specimen is a rare 
example of homeosis, 


that is, the pattern of 
one hind wing is partly 
reproduced on the fore 
How often 
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wing. does PLARGE YELLOW UNDERWING MOTH 
this occur in British WITH THE PATTERN OF THE RIGHT 
moths and butterflies? HIND WING PARTLY REPRODUCED ON 


P. R. Clarke, Holway 
House, Station-road, 
Sheringham, Norfolk. 

[We consulted Mr. L. Hugh 
Newman about this question, and he 
writes: This rare form of variation in 
butterflies and moths is still imper- 
fectly understood. An insect is said to 


OLD TRUNCHEON FROM THE FLEUR-DE-LIS HOTEL, CANTERBURY, WITH CITY EMBLEMS 
AND THE WORDS “NO IRREGULARITIES ” 


we to assume from this that the re- 
tailer is entitled to no profit? He then 
mentions increased prices and adds 
that now certain of the materials 
involved have fallen in cost there 
should be an immediate reduction in 
the price of cartridges. But he dis- 
misses the ever-increasing cost of 
labour and over-heads such as rates 
and carriage. 

I should like to tell him that the 
retailer’s net profit is 21 per cent., and 
for this he has to carry a large and 
varied stock of cartridges of all bores 
and shot sizes, thus tying up a large 
sum of money of which approximately 
one third is purchase tax which he 
has to pay immediately upon delivery 
and on which he does not derive 
any profit. 

Further, a retailer has to wait two 
or three months for settlement, and 
can be well out of pocket on the deal 
with the Bank rate as it is.— 
CHARLES HELLIs, Director, Geo. Hinton 
and Sons, Ltd., West of England 
Gun-works, 5, Fore-stveet, Taunton, 
Somerset. 


A THREAT TO AN OLD 
CORNER OF WHITBY 


51r,—The enclosed photograph is of 
the Tin Ghaut, off Grape-lane, 
Whitby, a picturesque corner beloved 
by artists and recently threatened 
with demolition under a road-widening 
scheme. 

One of the port’s ancient landing- 
places, the place has changed little in 
the last three centuries, as may be 
judged by the cottages that flank the 
cobbled alley. Through the narrow 
entry can be seen the River Esk 
where it forms the upper harbour. 
Local efforts are being made to pre- 
serve this relic of old Whitby, which 
nas associations with Captain Cook, 
Captain Scoresby and the Green- 
and Whalers.—NoRTHERNER, Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 


MAKING STOCKING 
BOARDS 


51r,—I was interested in recent corres- 
pondence about stocking boards, as 
juring my apprentice days, at the end 
of last century, I made a great 
many of these for a hosiery firm in 
Nottingham. 

The shape was altered as to set 
of foot to leg and bulge of calf from 
rime to time. The stockings were per- 
fectly straight before being fitted on to 


See letter: Old Tap-house Truncheon 


novelty and because of the suitability 
of its shape for finials on gate-piers, 
newel posts and classical altar-pieces. 
The pineapple, in fact, became an 
alternative motif to the vase, urn or 
flambeau. The word had been applied 
at an earlier period to the pine cone, 
and it was the resemblance in shape of 
the West Indian fruit to a pine cone 
that gained it its name. The pine cone 
itself had been used as a decorative 
motif in medizval times. It is un- 
likely that there was any symbolic 


THE TIN GHAUT, WHITBY. 
a road-widening scheme 
See letter: A Threat to an Old Corner of Whitby 


be homeotic when any part of the wing 
pattern or structure appears wrongly 
placed; this is especially striking when 


part of the underside pattern and 
colouring is ‘‘transferred’’ to the 
upperside, or vice versa. I once 


caught on Hod Hill in Dorset a Small 
Heath butterfly in which a large patch 
of the orange-brown colouring 
appeared on the greyish underside, 
covering more than half of the wing. 
As this butterfly was resting with 
wings closed on a flower-head, it was 


It is threatened with demolition under 


THE RIGHT FORE WING 


See letter: Rare Form of a Moth 


very nearly overlooked as a damaged 
insect with a torn hind-wing revealing 
the upperside colouring. Undoubtedly 
homeosis is of a genetic nature, as | 
bred a series of homeotic forms of the 
Swallow-tail butterfly over a period of 
several years, always inbreeding from 
the same Norfolk Broads stock... Ep.) 


OLD TAP-HOUSE 
TRUNCHEON 
Str,—Many of your readers will have 
heard with regret of the plan to de- 
molish the 13th-century Fleur-de-Lis 
Hotel at Canterbury. I enclose a 
photograph of an interesting reminder 
of its past—an old tap-house trun- 
cheon. It is about thirteen inches in 
length, and is inscribed ‘‘Fleur-de-Lis 
Tap.’ It bears an oval shield emblaz- 
oned with three escallops and with 
three dolphins. Over the shield lies 
the mural embattled and masoned 
crown of Canterbury. Above the 
handle is the inscription “No Irregu- 

larities,”’ 

The truncheon came into my 
ownership about 27 years ago; pre- 
viously it had been in the possession 
of five generations of licensees, and 
subsequently it was carried around by 
a city guide, greatly to the interest 
of many sightseers—E. R. H, 
Dicken, Dunelm, Mayfair, Tiverton, 
Devon. 


NUTHATCHES’ BREAD 
STORE 


Ssir,—My bird table here is in a 
window and within 10 ft. of a very old 
tulip tree. The nuthatches which visit 
my table continually take bread and 
hide it in the rough bark of the tulip 
tree. Even when I mark in my mind 
the spot where the bread is hidden, it 
is quite difficult to find, so well tucked 
away itis. The sparrows go off when 
the nuthatches come; they know 
they may get a sharp peck if they 
come too close.—E. H. B. SKIMMING 
(Mrs.), Taplow House, Taplow, 
Buckinghamshire. 


INTELLIGENCE IN FOWLS 


Sir,—Since the publication of my 
letter in CouNtTRY LirE (November 14, 
1957) about intelligence in hens, I have 
been called to account for suggesting 
that the majority of chickens are non 
compos mentis, and in your issue of 
January 2 there is a letter from Mr. 
Donnan Jeffers, entitled Intelligent 
Fowl, from which I gather that he 
disagrees with my views on the high 
percentage of lunacy among our 
domestic fowl. 

Now I do not want to hurt any- 
body's susceptibilities, and am _ pre- 
pared to admit that my accusation 
was too sweeping. That chickens have 
a certain degree of intelligence is 
proved by the well-known fact that 
they know when to come in out of the 
rain, so I offer an apology to anyone 
whose feelings I have hurt; but I do 
maintain that the domestic fowl has 
been pampered, fed, housed and pro- 
tected for so many centuries that it 
has become a machine for the produc- 
tion of eggs, and has lost most of the 
instincts that its ancestors acquired in 
the hard school of the struggle for 
existence, without acquiring, as a 


result of its close association with 
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IVORY GASKET, RECENTLYQJIINSTALLED IN BODMIN PARISH 
CHURGH, BELIEVED TO BE THE RELIQUARY IN WHICH ST. 
PETROCG'S BONES WERE PLACED 


See letter: Reliquar 
human beings, any marked improve 
ment in the matter of intelligence 

I was privileged to see a 
demonstration of this fact. Tt occurred 
many years ago when I was stationed 
in the Andaman Islands, My bunga 
low was situated close to the sea, In 
fact, my front door separated 
from the sea wall of the harbour only 
by hone: 20 or SO yards of lawn and 
a row of casuarina trees, Our tiny 
vacht club was just outside m\ 
compound 


OH 


Was 


lt was a Monday afternoon, which 
in those davs was devoted to yacht 
racing, and | was just going out to 


take part in the race when one of the 
other competitors sailing in to 
synchronise his watch with that of the 
oficial starter There was a_ sti 
breeze blowing and though his 
approach was silent, when he lutted 
up under the sea wall there was a 
terrific flapping of sails beyond the 
casuarina trees, There were at the time 
a number of chickens and halt a dozen 
halfgrown turkey strolling 
about my lawn, to seemed 
that the l 
The chickens 
screaming and 
which 
thing 
monster 


CATO 


chicks 

whom it 
world had come 
direction 
thei 
knows is the wo 


tlew in every 


lapping 


wings 
as eve»rvone 
0 attacked by some 
prey Che turkey 
and, knew the 
to do, They froze, lving 


to do whe 


ound with their httle 

xd Out In the grass, and 

1 that way until the 

was past R, FEF. Lowis 
Nivhank, Bracknell, Berks 


CHALK USED IN 
CHURCHES 
SiR \ minor feature of 


the rebuilt 
Bride's t 
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week, is the 
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RHUBARB FLOURISHING 
IN DECEMBER 
Srr,—With reference to the letter on 
rhubarb growing in December (Decem- 


ber 19, 1957), while on a visit to 
Lympne, Kent, just before Christmas, 
1956, I saw the unusual sight of 


delicious rhubarb growing in the open, 

| made enquiries to try to deter- 
mine the reason for this unseasonable 
y lhe only clue T could get was 
that my friend had divided the crown 
during the summer; I presumed that 
it had made its secondary growth very 
late in the year, the weather being 
mild enough for the growth, and that 
the short, dark days accounted for the 
lovely colow 

lL was doubtful for 


the well-being 


of the plant when it was pulled, 

W. H. Wallis, The Gardens, Trent 

Park, Barnet, Hertfordshire. 
RELIQUARY OF A 
CORNISH SAINT 

SiR Prospective tourists in Cornwall 


way care to have early intimation of 
an amendment which the guide books 
doubt make in due course, 
Some weeks ago the famous shrine or 
reliquary of St. Petroc was devoutly 
\ ceremoniously installed within the 
of the parish church of Bodmin, 
released for that purpose to the 
ican Chureh by its custodians, the 
Bodmin Corporation, It had been kept 
for the town for many long years in 
the vaults of a local bank, and the 
accompanying photograph of the 
casket was taken long ago on top of 


will no 


yy 
an 


We 


1Sth-CENTURY SCREEN OF 
CHURCH, 


> Chalk 
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BEER STONE IN 
NORTH DEVON. Beer stone is a hard chalk which has been 
used in the rebuilt St. Bride’s 


& Used in Churches 
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St, Petroc was at Bodmin, and 
died there, long before the Conquest, 
and his bones were enshrined. In 
1177 a thievish monk made off with 
them to Brittany, but when King 
Henry Il intervened they were 
restored to Bodmin, 

lhe exterior of the casket is of 
ivory panels embellished with designs 
as shown, and is believed to be that 
which was brought back at the end of 


the 12th century.—WAYFARER, Corn- 
wall, 

A FINE MIMOSA 
Sir, enclose a photograph of a 


magnificent specimen of a mimosa 
tree of the species Acacia dealbata. 
rhe tree is 30 ft, tall and 20 years 
old, The roots are established in the 
foundations of the house—Old Place, 
Lindtield—and in the 
brick paving. 
It is in a 
south - west 
which accounts for its 
large growth, It was 
brought from France as a 
small plant by the head 
gardener, Mr. T. Eldon, 
G, PENNETHORNE (Mrs,), 
The Hill House, Lind- 
field, Sussex, 


SEIZED BY A 
BEAR 

With reference to 
recent letters on dancing 
bears, Mr. Tom Wood, of 
Tamworth, Staffordshire, 
tells me that as a boy he 
used to see these crea- 
tures on different occa- 
sions in the town. This 
was about forty years 
ago, The bear wasin the 
charge of a man reputed 
to be a Russian, who led 
the animal by a_ rope 
attached to a ring in its 


sheltered 
position, 


SIR, 


nose, It followed on all 
fours, until it was told to 
stand; its master then 
threw it a pole, with 


which it danced to a sing- 
song tune from him, 

One bear-leader was 
allowed by a local inn- 
keeper to sleep with his 
bear in the stable, where it was said 
to be dithcult to distinguish one from 
the other, the man being as hairy as 
the beast. 

On one occasion a pig-dealer came 
to the inn to take away a pig he had 
bought; a practical joker told him it 
Was in the stable. It was dark and, as 
the man entered, the bear seized him. 
The ¢ lealer was freed with the help of 
the bear’s master, who was party to 


AWLISCOMBE 


Church, Fleet-street 


the joke. Afterwards, when the deale 
was asked if he had got his pig, hy 
said: ‘‘No, but he got I.’’—EL1zaBEy 
FLEMING, Tamworth, Staffordshire, — 


BLOCKING THE ROAD 

Sir,—I well remember performin 
bears in the early years of this century 
Whenever they came to our hom 
in Sussex a large pail of water wa; 
given to the bear, and after he ha 
drunk his fill the bear-ward threw the 
rest of the water over the bear, to its 
great satisfaction, 


One summer’s night our dooto; 


was called out to a patient, and set oy 
on his bicycle; presently he found him, 
self flying through the air and landing 
He said he did noy 

frightened, 
It was asleep 


heavily on a bear. 
know which was more 
he himself or the animal. 


MIMOSA 20 YEARS OLD AND 30 FEET 
TALL, GROWING 


AGAINST A HOUSE IN 
SUSSEX 

See letter: A Fine Mimosa 

in the road,¥though ‘attached to 
its ward by its‘chain.—E. G. KAINEsS- 
Tuomas, Donningtondene, Newbury, 
Berkshire. 


WHERE IS THIS PICTURE? 


Sir,—I am anxious to trace the 
whereabouts of a miniature (7 by 6 ins.) 
painted by Joseph Goupy, depicting 
Dr. Jean Misaubin and his family. 
This notorious physician lived in Lon- 
don from 1701 to 1734. The portrait, 
which is described in J. Smith's 
Nollekens and his Times, represents 
“the doctor in a hbrary with his arm 
ona table, the hand holding a pen and 
the other hand giving a letter to his 
wife, who is standing by him, his son, 
apparently seven years old, standing 
at his knees and his father in canoni- 
cals writing at the table behind him. 
He himself is in a kind of lilac silk 
coat, his son in sky blue and silver, 
and his wife in a stone coloured gown. 
The name of the artist is on a book.” 

This portrait was in the posses- 


sion of Mr. George Musgrave, of 
Apsley End House, Bedfordshire.— 
yA. J. Swain, 22, The Drive, Ilford, 


Es 


ex. 
PLACE-NAMES IN 
SOMERSET 


Srr,—I was interested to 
article by Mr. R. 


read the 
ID. Reid, The Old 
Seaboard of Somerset (October 31, 
1957), and was led! to wonder how 
much is known of the Scandinavian 
occupation of that region. Flat Holm, 


Steep Holm and Nyland are three 
obvious place-names: holm is Nor- 
wegian for islet and nyland means 


new land. 
Perhaps some of your readers 
know of more examples.— J]. C. LEacu, 


Invershin, Old Hadlow-road, Ton- 
bridge, Kent. 
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BY ACCIDENT OR DESIGN 


\ r THEN a declarer sees no way of making 
his contract by normal means, he can 
sometimes resort to a form of conjuring 
trick, The play is simple enough if you happen 
to think of it, as shown by the following example: 

West @AK872 East @ OJ 109 
© 1093 


QjJ1092 SAK3 
A63 & 872 


West is in Seven Spades and a Heart is led. 
All is well with a two-two trump break, since 
West can dispose of his Club losers after discard- 
ing two of dummy’s Clubs on the long Dia- 
monds, but his hopes are blasted at trick 2 when 
a low Spade is led to dummy’s Nine and South 
shows out. 

Let us suppose that West ruffs a Heart with 
the King of Spades, followed by a Diamond to 
the King and a third Heart which is ruffed with 
_ the Ace of Spades, leaving this position: 

West @8 East @& QJ 10 
v 


OB 7 oot 
O'O Joe O AB 
&AG3 & 87 2 

North’s three remaining trumps are now 
drawn by the high Spades in the East hand, 
The normal procedure has thus been reversed, 
for the dummy has become the master trump 
hand; in other words, West has engineered a 
“dummy reversal’ play. It is the outcome 
which is apt to mystify an inexperienced player. 
On the last two rounds of trumps West is able 
to “discard”’ his losing Clubs and the grand 
slam, is duly made. 

Dummy reversal is often combined with 
another play that is outside the average player's 
range of vision. As South told me after the 
episode described below, “I’ve never held such 
a hand in my life, but see what happened! It’s 
still a mystery to us, apart from the fact that 
West is the worst player in our circle; she 
couldn’t even count trumps!” 


962 
32 


Dealer: South. Both sides vulnerable. 

South opened Two Clubs but met with 
spirited resistance, West ending up in Five 
Spades doubled. Hearts were led and con- 
tinued. West ruffed the second and had the 
sense not to touch trumps; she led a Diamond 
at trick 3, and South punched her again with a 
Heart. After ruffing a Diamond in dummy and 
a Heart in her own hand, West repeated the 
process and the following position was thus 


reached: 
M54 
WW 


8 
98 
a0 K 109 
Pe a. 
9 . 
$ie2 104 


A 
KQJ 

“Well,” thought West, “I haven’t done too 
badly against an opening Two Club call; I’ve 
got to lose a Club, but that’s only one down.”’ 
However, three things stood in her favour: 
she always played a hand out to the end, she 
was not too good at counting up to thirteen and 
she had providentially ruffed one of the Hearts 
with the Ace of Spades. 

At trick 9 the Queen of Spades was over- 
taken with the King, followed by the Ten and 
then the Nine. “Oh dear!’’ wailed West, when 
neither opponent followed suit at trick 11, 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


“T thought there was another trump in. Sorry, 
partner.’ And, a moment later, ‘‘ Luckily it 
didn’t make any difference.”’ 

“On the contrary,’ said South when he 
recovered his powers of speech, ‘‘it made all the 
difference. The luck of some people!’’ West 
suddenly woke up to the fact that her last two 
cards, the Ace of Clubs and Nine of Diamonds, 
were both winners. Contract made. 

You can see what happened. Entirely by 
accident, West had brought off a classical 
dummy reversal-cum-squeeze. The play of 
dummy’s last trump did the damage. South’s 
only hope was to discard the Ace of Diamonds 
and pray that his partner held the Nine; if he 
bared the King of Clubs, dummy’s Ten would 
become good. You will also note that South, 
instead of doing West’s work for her by plugging 
away with Hearts, could have saved the day by 
switching to a trump or a Club. 

I am indebted to a Jersey reader, Mr. 
G. R. F. Hamilton, for details of a fascinating 
deal with a less fortuitous result. 

West oe AKQ54 East rs ie) 
0 6 O57 

© AQ 2 mA 7 
& A K J 10 de... 

Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

The bidding (“for better or worse’’) went 
thus: 


ry 


87< 
432 
3 


South West North East 
2 Clubs 2 Hearts No bid 
3 Clubs Double 3 Diamonds No bid 


No bid 3Spades_ No bid 
No bid No bid No bid 
Now a bridge hand is often like a detective 
story; you may be able to spot the solution by 
watching out for clues and assembling them 
into a pattern. North started with two top 
Hearts; on the second South discarded a 
Diamond and West ruffed. The Ace of Spades 
brought the Three from North and the Two 


6 Spades 


from South. Two of dummy’s Diamonds were 
thrown on the Ace and King of Clubs, on the 
second of which North discarded a Heart. 

With most players the significance of the 
opponents’ discards would fail to register. It 
looks as though four ruffs are needed in dummy, 
so they would proceed in the hope that the one 
trump out, the Ten, was on their left; if South 
has it, he will be able to over-ruff when a 
Diamond is trumped in dummy. But the actual 
declarer was my correspondent; after the play 
to the first five tricks, as he puts it, “I could 
count the hand and was pleased to land the 
slam.”’ 

At trick 2 West learned (from South’s 
Diamond discard) that North had started with 
six Hearts; at trick 5 North showed up with 
only one Club, and his failure to ruff (to prevent 
a Diamond discard) meant that the Ten of 
Spades was with South. His hand, therefore, 
must be something like this: 

@3 YAKOIO9NT OK10965 &6 

Even so the winning line of play is by no 
means Obvious. At trick 6 a Club is ruffed in 
dummy, followed by a Heart ruff, Club ruff and 
Heart ruff, leaving this four-card ending: 


BOSD 


"ape 
x 
Ww 

bt 


F a) 


West has taken good care to ruff with high 
Spades, so he can now draw South’s trump with 
dummy’s Knave; North throws a Diamond but 
is hopelessly squeezed by the Nine of Spades. 
[ think my modest correspondent is entitled to 
a round of applause. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
Wednesday, January 22, 1958 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1457. 


ACROSS.—1, Door-post; 5, Staple; 9, 


26, Day-bed; 27, Starched. DOWN.—1, Dublin; 2, 


19, Mirror; 20, Brooch; 21, Deemed. 


1458, 


CountrY Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 4. 
“Crossword No. 1458, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 

not later than the first post on the morning of 10 


25. 
27. 


ACROSS 
A French dance takes place in a little cottage 
to give colour to it (6) 

“The moving —— is not my trade’ 

Wordsworth (8) 
. Is the duck depressed? It’s all for warmth (9) 
11. What an honoured Englishman may be in a 

foreign country (5) 
12. Stalk, I get it! (4) 
13. Hearing H.M.S. is to go somewhere on the 
East Coast (10) 
15, It’s U for scientists (7) 
No great indignity (6) 
The coming season or one just past (6) 
21. Departed saint with a halo (7) 
23. There we sat quite reformed, darling (10) 
The animal offers nothing to the censor (4) 
The pick of the Israelites (5) 
28. No night shifts for him (9) 
29. Make settlers give some support (8) 
30. Kate skims aboard (6) 
DOWN 

. Oft-repeated colour? (8) 
. The breastplate might be worn by one (9) 
. East Anglian river bird (4) 
. Points where the sapper is in cash (7) 
. His crime is arson (10) 
. Confessor’s queen (5) 
. Greek wound or the medical consequences (6) 
. It may not have a reputation for wisdom, but 
at least it has obtained something to eat (6) 


’ 


CSCeSIDUNSNH— 


14. Liverpool’s Unter den Linden? (4, 6) 

17. Where they purvey plays by the late Major- 
General J. H. Beith? (9) 

18. Joad’s run (anagr.) (8) 


20. Put the footman on to it! (7) 
21. Waters the branches (6) 
22. Box Hill might provide this, though in a 
sense disliked by some (6) 
24. “Go, bind your sons to —— 
“To serve your captives’ need”’ 
—Kipling (5) 


26. Take one, see; all right? (4) 


Note.—tThis Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 9, will be announced next week. 

Backchat; 
Nairne; 11, Impelled; 12, Asthma; 14, Brass plate; 18, Right of 
way; 22, Spinet; 23, Pedigree; 24, Avowal; 25, Heirloom; 
Occupy; 
3, Pickle; 4, Statecraft; 6, Transept; 7, Parthian; 8, Elevated; 
13, Escapement; 15, Brassard; 16, Agrimony; 17, Steerage; 


The winner of Crossword No. 1456 is 


Mrs. R. T. White, 
Wateringbury Place, 


Maidstone, 
Kent, 
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| EFFECTS 


HE concensus of opinion among 
estate agents is that the values 
of most kinds of real estate have 
ihown little change since the intro- 
‘luction of the 7 per cent. Bank rate, 
though where there have been price 
novements they have _ generally 
leclined. At first sight, it may seem 
strange that a financial measure that 
has lopped many millions from the 
market value of Stock Exchange 
securities should have had so small an 
effect in the realms of real estate, but 
‘there is a reason for it. It is simply 
that, whereas a man can dispose of his 
entire portfolio of Stock Exchange 
investments merely by telephoning his 
broker, it takes time to sell an agricul- 
‘tural estate or a block of offices. The 
result is that it is usually some months 
before outside influences are reflected 
in the property market. Indeed, 
estate agents take the view that if the 
Bank rate is reduced substantially 
during the course of the next two or 
three months its effect on prices will 
have been slight. 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT 


LTHOUGH the increase in the 
Bank rate has not yet had time 
in which to exercise a depressing effect 
on prices, other factors have been at 
work, and there is no doubt that the 
gradual tightening of credit restric- 
tions that has been going on for the 
past three years has had a cumulative 
effect. Indeed, Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner, in a com- 
prehensive review of market condi- 
tions in 1957, refer to it constantly. 
For example, when writing of agricul- 
tural property as an investment, they 
say that one effect of the credit 
squeeze has been an increased demand 
for farms to rent, and that it is now 
possible to obtain by tender rents well 
above the present level from respon- 
sible tenants who are prepared to back 
their skill in farming against increased 
farming costs. 


PROHIBITIVE COSTS OF 
BUILDING 


HE effects of the credit squeeze 

are also being felt by landowners 
when it comes to considering capital 
improvements, and they have gone 
some way towards offsetting the one- 
third grants allowed for such schemes 
under last year’s Agriculture Act, as 
well as causing many local authorities 
to suspend the grants for the moderni- 
sation of farm cottages recommended 
by the Housing Act of 1949. And so 
far as improvements to existing farm 
buildings are concerned, Messrs. Strutt 
and Parker, Lofts and Warner point 
out that both the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corporation and the Lands 
Improvement Company increased 
their rates for borrowing last year, 
with the result that many improve- 
ments need to show a gross return of 
10 per cent. if allowance is to be made 
for maintenance and amortisation. 

“The cost of standardised build- 
ings constructed of steel and corru- 
gated iron or steel and asbestos,’’ says 
the report, ‘‘has risen considerably 
during the year and is rapidly becom- 
ing prohibitive.’’ And it goes on to 
say that in view of the ever-changing 
needs of agriculture it is a question of 
whether less permanent types of build- 
ings are not required at a lower initial 
cost, more especially dutch barns and 
implement sheds. 


C.1.c. CONSENT 


OT only in the country, but in 
towns also, are the effects of the 
credit squeeze being felt. Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
when assessing the trend for commer- 
cial investments, refer to ‘‘a general 
constriction in this market,”’ resulting 


Se 


[E ESTATE MARKET 
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partly from the necessity of obtaining 
C.1.C. consent for mortgages in excess 
of £10,000—consent which, they say, 
is seldom forthcoming—partly from 
higher interest rates, which cause a 
decrease in capital values, and partly 
from the desire of purchasers to invest 
funds in a more liquid security than 
real estate. 


DECLINE IN SHOP VALUES 
ik is apparent from these agents’ 

report that the considerations men- 
tioned apply in varying degrees to all 
types of urban property, with the 
exception of houses and flats, For 
example, the increase in interest rates 
and the desire of investors to remain 
liquid has resulted in a decline in the 
value of shops, and though the 
demand for sites ripe for development 
or re-development in good positions 
remains strong and the finance neces- 
sary for such schemes can often be 
arranged with investing institutions, a 
ground-rent yielding a fixed income 
for 99 years is a thing of the past, and 
investors in this market insist on a 
review at regular intervals, generally 
at the 33rd and 66th years. Then, 
again, it is increasingly difficult to 
find buyers for freehold property sub- 
ject to a lease back to the vendor to 
enable him to continue in occupation, 
since the authorities frown on this 
type of transaction as creating new 
credit, and institutional investors, 
who, a few years ago, were steady pur- 
chasers of this type of property, now 
enquire closely as to what use the 
purchase money is to be put and sheer 
off if credit-squeeze principles conflict 
with it. 


MAISONETTES AND FLATS 
IN DEMAND 


HE escape, more or less, of town 

houses and flats from the credit 
squeeze applies particularly to large 
flats and maisonettes. Here, the 
effects of tighter money are negatived 
by shortage of supply owing to the 
fact that whereas conversions of large 
houses that have taken place during 
the past few years have been designed 
to provide small flats, little attention 
has been paid to the growing demand 
of those who want accommodation of 
four or more bedrooms that is best 
achieved by conversions of two or 
more adjoining houses to flats or 
maisonettes. The result has been that 
in the comparatively few cases where 
such flats or maisonettes are available 
for direct renting, they are absorbed 
readily at rents exceeding £1,000 a 
year. This upward, though perhaps 
ephemeral, trend also applies to low- 
built town houses and mews cottages. 


GOOD START TO NEW YEAR 


GOOD start to 1958 has been 

made by Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff's Yeovil office, who have 
sold two agricultural properties in 
advance of auction. These are the 
Manor House Farm at Long Sutton, 
Somerset, which has a 16th-century 
house, two cottages, and 100 acres, 
and Pollards Hill, a property of 60 
acres at Torrington, North Devon, 
that includes one bank of the Beam 
beat on the River Torridge. 

This firm’s Chester office finished 
1957 on a satisfactory note, for last 
month they disposed of the bulk of 
1,708 acres of what was formerly the 
western portion of the Gredington 
estate situated between Whitchurch 
and Wrexham on the borders of Flint- 
shire and Cheshire. The property con- 
sisted of 20 rich dairy holdings, 10 
smallholdings and cottages, accommo- 
dation lands and fishing rights on the 
River Dee, yielding a gross income of 
£5,404 a year. 
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FAIR WEATHER FRIEND 
THAT NEVER FAILS 


S. M. BAILEY, 1st Refrigeration Engineer Officer on board the P & O ship, CHUSAN. 


BOVE there are people sleeping warmly under light covers. No 
A great distance away a few couples are dancing in the cool to 
familiar music. Nearby the tinkle of ice in tall glasses is punctuating 
the melody of comfortable talk. Meanwhile, the subtle hum of venti- 
lation goes unnoticed by all except a rapt man in a white duffle coat 
far below. To his ear it is a hymn of creation. For beneath his 


watchful gaze a beautiful climate is being born. 


Who is this man? None other than S. M. Bailey, 1st Refrigeration 
Engineer Officer on board the P & O ship, cHUusAN . . . cold storage 
and air-conditioning expert . . . fair weather friend that never fails. 
Every second of every day his mighty refrigerated compressors supply 
refrigeration for 15 provision rooms, six cold storage chambers and the 
domestic plant . . . make ice for 6 bars and the galley cold services . . . 
provide air-conditioning for the 1st Class Dining Saloon and a large 
number of passenger cabins. In port or at sea his department never 
stops. And it’s just as well—for refrigeration is indispensable to P & O 
ships and P & O is a Commonwealth lifeline. 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, £.C.3, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediterranean, Aden, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. 


A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 
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Buy the best . .. tt 
will last a lifetime .. . 
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We at Paul try to produce everything 
women look for in Kitchen Equipment, 
but what is equally important is what 
you can’t see, and only experience will 
reveal the deep, ingrained quality of all 
Paul equipment. It is made of finest 
quality stainless steel and heavy 


aluminium. 


Paul kitchen cabinets and wall cup- 
boards are now made in both aluminium 
and wood. Flat working top surfaces 
can be stainless steel, Formica or 


Warerite to suit your choice. 


KL T Gere NS 


Send for leaflets and kitchen planning chart 


7 Royal Arcade Old Bond Street Wil 


Now available in two widths, 8’ 3” and 6’ 3”, 
and extensible to any length, from 8’ 3”, in 
2 ft. units. Made from heavy rolled steel sec- 
tions electrically welded and completely 
rust-proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily 
erected and supplied complete with glass, 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs. 
Made by the Metal Window Engineers with 
the international reputation for high quality 
of workmanship and materials. Can be seen 
at leading London Stores and at Agents 
throughout the country. 


Send for details to:— 


Example, as illustrated, 
8’ 3” x 10’ 3”, 41 gns. 
Other sizes from 28 gns. 


PRESENT ‘CADET’ OWNERS 
can extend their greenhouses 
by the addition of 

4, 8 and 10ft. units. 

Prices from II gns. 


DEFERRED TERMS 
AVAILABLE 

Free delivery England and 
Wales, 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Horticultural Department A, Braintree, Essex 


feed 
calves 
without 


trouble 
by ‘the new 


method 


CALFETERIA 


No more scouring—Calves suck slowly as from 
a cow, there is better moisture of saliva and an 
even curd results, eliminating bloating, pod- 
belly or scouring. 


6-9 teat unit to fit 
10 gallon churn 


£4.19 .6 


No training required. It’s so simple—calves 
take to the ‘Calfeteria’ instantly, and time of 
feeding is reduced to a fraction. Fixes to any 


We also make the pen or gate. 


LAM-BAR k : 
Calves suck in the normal way, and milk flows 


direct to the fourth stomach. 


Don’t wait until your calves are born—order 
your Calfeteria now and be ready. 


P Saves time, saves money, saves trouble. 
only 90 a post free Lasts for years. Send Soe a nenapeae 
today. Money back if not satisfied. 


Sole Distributors: 
Dalton Supplies Ltd., Nettlebed, Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxon. Telephone: Nettlebed 377. 


FARMING NOTES 
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CATCHING UP ON 
THE WORK 


HE local worthy says that we 
shall pay later on for the mild 
weather, although it has been 


pleasant and given an unusual oppor- 
tunity for catching up with the work 
Everywhere there are signs of tidying- 
up activity; ditches are being cleaned 
and hedges groomed. It is a pity that 
more farmers in their anxiety to have 
trim-looking hedges do not give a 
thought to hedgerow trees. Certainly 
they will never make first-class tim- 
ber, but much of them can be used for 
farm jobs and the remainder meet a 
ready market. The theory that 
hedgerow timber hinders cultivations 
is not correct, provided the trees are 
kept in good order. The value of the 
land lost through roots and shade on 
arable is more than balanced by the 
comfort that animals get in a tree- 
lined pasture. An odd tree or two in 
a field is no greater hindrance than 
electricity poles which now festoon so 
many farms. 

Kale has done wonderfully well, 
and there remains plenty still to be 
eaten. With chemical control for 
weeds and pests we should revise our 
ideas of kale-growing and plant it 
much later, after a preliminary clean- 
ing of the land, and so obtain leafy 
material full of feeding value in place 
of miniature forests of high fibre con- 
tent. Hay is lasting well, as reflected 
in the moderate market prices, 
although straw is scarce and dear, 
largely because so many combineers 
look upon it as a liability to be got 
rid of (sometimes by burning) rather 
than an asset to be used in building 
up soil fertility. 


Towards 100 per cent. T.T. 


HE Tuberculin Tested Milk Pro- 

ducers’ Association was founded 
forty years ago by Lord Iveagh, who 
was for many years its chairman, and 
the late Mr. Wilfred Buckley. Then 
clean milk and tuberculin-tested cattle 
were almost unknown. Pioneers in 
better milk production amused their 
fellow farmers and had difficulty in 
persuading housewives that their milk 
was worth a little extra. The methods 
of milk testing were slow and cumber- 
some, while the tuberculin test for 
cattle was not altogether reliable. 
When the Milk Marketing Board 
started in 1934 less than 5 per cent. of 
the sales of milk were from tuber- 
culosis-free herds. Things have altered 
so much that the Tuberculin Tested 
Milk Producers’ Association is being 
wound up and its affairs are being 
taken over by the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association. The latter is 
unlikely to have much to do, for three- 
quarters of our herds are now attested 
or tuberculin tested and 80 per cent. of 
the total milk sales come from tuber- 
culosis-free herds. Eight English 
counties and nine Welsh have only 
attested cattle. 


jew Rick Cover 

HATCHING is a dying art and an 

expensive item. Thatched houses 
may be picturesque, but they are ex- 
pensive to maintain. On farms com- 
bine harvesters reduce the need for 
ricks; straw—even at present high 
prices—gives little more than rough 
protection. But the traditional binder- 
and-rick method holds its own in many 
districts, while everywhere good hay 
merits a good roof. A new idea has 
come along in a weatherproof material 
which is impervious to water and 
damp and does not rot. It is claimed 
to be unaffected by variation of tem- 
perature and to resist farm chemicals. 
A net to keep the material tight 
against the rick is essential. An outfit, 
material and net, to cover a 4 by 12- 
yard rick costs around £6 and, with 
eareful handling, can be used more 


than once. The material is useful also 
for covering potato and silage clamps 
and farm machinery, although each 
of them is getting a greater share of 
permanent buildings—silage for self 
feeding, potatoes for easy sorting and 
farm machinery for proper servicing. 


Tractor Replacements 


IREDMUND HILLARY’S journey 

to the South Pole was made pos- 
sible by farm tractors—a tribute to 
the extraordinary reliability of present- 
day machines. Many farmers for- 
tunate in having the ready cash have 
been in the habit of trading their 
tractors annually, so reducing break- 
downs and cutting out most repair 
bills. Now, with increasing reliability 
and longer life, they will have to con- 
sider whether frequent exchange or 
wear-to-destruction is the right policy. 
Certainly tax allowances encourage 
exchanges, but the cash has to be 
found and with the reducing profit 
margin on farms is not always avail- 
able. Farm machinery makers are 
doing well, both at home and abroad. 
Total production of farm machinery 
rose last year to £156 million, nearly a 
50 per cent. rise over the previous 
year’s figures. Exports exceeded home 
sales by £24 million, a striking contrast 
to the million-and-a-half annual pre- 
war overseas sales. In ten years the 
number of farm tractors in England 
and Wales has doubled to 400,000, one 
to every 28 acres of arable, making our 
farms the most heavily weighted 
mechanically in the world. Is all this 
machinery really necessary? Some- 
times farmers get so mechanically- 
minded as to forget that simple tools 
are often cheapest. Without the home 
market for a guinea-pig, machinery 
manufacturers would not have deve- 
loped their overseas trade, so, in addi- 
tion to increasing food output, the 
agricultural industry has done some- 
thing deserving another feather in its 
cap. 


Improvement Delays 


ELAY in dealing with applica- 

tions under the farm improve- 
ment scheme is causing disappoint- 
ment, as with general farm-work well 
in hand there is more opportunity than 
usual to start on some development. 
Officials must view proposed jobs and 
decide on their suitability. Some 
applications have been turned down 
because, had they been carried out, 
the holdings would not have returned 
sufficient income to equal a farm- 
worker’s wage. Others fall by the way 
because they are too elaborate or not 
directly concerned with genuine farm 
output. There might be some simpli- 
fication, and consequent speeding up, 
if standard rates could be agreed for 
various types of roads. Many farmers 
think that they need first-class high- 
ways to carry light farm traffic. 
Usually a road from local material or 
ashes, properly cambered and drained, 
is amply good enough. Standard 
allowances towards the cost at so much 
per yard run, based on different 
materials, would cancel many calcula- 
tions and arguments. 


Price Review Hopes 


HE farming industry is looking in 

the crystal and trying to foresee 
the result of the next price review 
N.F.1), branches are showering resolu- 
tions on headquarters demanding full 
recoupment of the amounts whittled 
off in recent years. This is unlikely to 
happen, for it would ignore the steady 
increase in the efficiency of farming 
and put the industry on a cost-plus 
basis. It looks as if farming will have 
to continue to be an example to other 


industries. Sarna. 
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THIS NEW TOBACCO'S 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Best tip I ever had was to try this Hickory. I never thought 
I’d ever change tobaccos but I reckoned without HICKORY. 
The finest tobacco Pve ever smoked. You should give it a 


try yourself. 


John Sinclait’s Hickory, the Special Navy Cut, is manu- 
factuted with traditional skill from a unique blend of 


individually selected leaves. For cool, slow smoking it is 


probably unequalled. 


1 
A'10+% IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 
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Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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Specially designed for 

private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 
safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house t 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work requirec 
for installation. 


If this fine wine—with 
the triangular label—isn’t on your wine 
merchant’s list please write for nearest 
supplier to Percy Fox & Co. Limited, 
38, King William St., London, E.C.4. 


Ky Lengenbach Flock, 


; «YF OXRAS 
BY —, 


Those wishing 
to be judged correct come to 


MOSS BROS 


4004) 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


for Riding Clothes and Saddlery 


SHEPARD 


Home LIFT 


Write for illustrated leaflet t 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E. 
Tel. LARkswood 1071 


WILDSMITH 


& CO 


Nearest Station Leicester Square 
Temple Bar 4477 


ZA] Swimoéing Pool ? - 
co Wry nol 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY — LIMITED 


Details from BATTLE — SUSSEX 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 


Philip & Bernard ° 


DOMBEY . fiw ® 
f : Ma TELEPHONE: 
wish to purchase | WORK CAN BE WEHITEHAEL 


fine decorative porcelain BEGUN AT 
and cut glass chandeliers SHORT NOTICE 


in any condition 
9, Shepherd Market, 
London, W.1. B 


Tel. 
GRO. 3585 


READY TO WEA 


£9.9.0 


PHONE 
BATTLE 
468/9 


BROCHURE AND SELF 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUES 


SUNIL 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


ih "FOR BOOKS* 


@ Foyles is an experience 
—the largest bookstore on 


AN EXHIBITION IN AID OF THE TRUST 
cises 
Treasures rN 
from am 


National 
Trust 


Expert judgement confirms that 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 


They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


earth. If you’re a_ lover 
of books, large or small, 


modern or rare, here’s 
Paradise ) 

—Fielding’s Guide to Europe. 

STOCK OF OVER THREE 


MILLION VOLUMES 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


, 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


TMM 


From 31st December 1957 
to 26th January 1958 inclusive 
WEEKDAYS 10.30 a.m.—6.30 p.m. 
SUNDAYS 2.30—S.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION 2/6d 


CHRISTIE’S 
8 King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.r. 
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COPE & COPE LTD. 
be Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel. 54491 


NEW BOOKS 
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CHILD ADOPTION 


F you want to give your baby 

I away, even to a stranger, there is 

nothing in law to stop you, so long 

as you don’t pay the stranger to take 

the child or the stranger doesn’t pay 
you for parting with it. 

This is one of many odd facts to 
be learned from Mrs. Mary Ellison’s 
book The Adopted Child (Gollancz, 
_ 16s.). You may think it unlikely that 
-amyone would want to give away a 
child or that there could be a commer- 
cial market for children, but you 
would be wrong. Mrs. Ellison writes: 
“Deputy Maureen O’Carroll—herself 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


guarantee that some do not fall into 
unscrupulous hands and find their way 
into vicious circumstances. Moreover, 
so long as a baby is a saleable com- 
modity, the baby-snatcher has a 
chance to flourish. 

All these reasons fortify the case 
which Mrs. Ellison sets out to present: 
that those who have a child to dispose 
of, whether illegitimate or not, should 
do so through those organisations 
which are sanctioned by law and 
which make as fair and equitable a 
deal as possible between the three 
parties concerned: the giver of the 


AMAA AMAAAAAAMAMNQMMA. AA AMA MAANMA AMMA 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. By Mary Ellison 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 


FLOWERS DRAWN FROM NATURE. By Gerard van Spaendonck 


(Leslie Urquhart Press, 4 guineas) 


A PERSON OF DISCRETION. By Alice Acland 
(Collins, 13s. 6d.) 


NO ONE WILL EVER KNOW. By R. H. Mottram 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 


I LIKE IT HERE. By Kingsley Amis 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
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the mother of nine children—drew 
attention to it [baby-sales] in the Dail 
a short time ago.’’ She said she in- 
tended to raise the question every six 
months, and that ‘523 children had 
been ‘exported’ to America in the 
previous three years. Another deputy 
declared that he knew of two instances 
in which parents had received lump 
sums for the child they had each sold 
for export. In one case the sum was 
£50 and in another £100.” 

Over-large families, which are not 
notably discouraged in Ireland, are 
one of the causes of this evil. The 
illegitimate child is another. ‘“‘In a 
recent hearing before a Senate judi- 
ciary sub-committee in Washington, 
during which mothers testified behind 
screens and under assumed names, it 
was disclosed that the market price 
for illegitimate babies in an area 
extending from Chicago ... to New 
York in the East and Florida in the 
South ranged from £700 to over 
£1,100. A Chicago secretary revealed 
that she had made her living as a 
courier for a baby-broker, flying illegi- 
timate children to New York to sell 
to childless couples for 2,000 dollars 
apiece.” 

This, says Mrs. Ellison, is one 
reason for the flourishing Irish export 
trade; and she recalls a case recently 
before the English courts in which the 
future of two children was discussed 
and the remark was made: “‘I can 
take them to an American air base 
and sell them for about £700 apiece.” 


NO RIGHTS FOR THE CHILD 


It may be asked what is wrong 
with all this. A person who is ready 
to pay a high price for a baby is, one 
would think, the sort of person who 
would bring the child up well: but the 
objection is that the child has no 
rights. There is no record of it; it has 
no legal claim on those who adopt it; 
it is sunk without trace. Though, 
no doubt, the majority of children 
who are the “goods” of this trade 
find homes of a sort, there is no 


child, the adopters and the child itself. 
The immensity of the problem burns 
through UNESCO’s cold _ figures: 
there are 250 million starving children 
in the world, and of the world’s 900 
million children two-thirds have no- 
thing to expect but “a short life 
burdened by privation and debilitat- 
ing ills.” In our own country the 
position is that there are far more 
people seeking to adopt children than 
there are mothers offering their chil- 
dren for adoption. Some of them wait 
for years before they are offered the 
chance of adopting a child. These 
applicants are mostly sensible people, 
but there are freaks among them. 
“One couple asked in hushed refined 
tones for a ‘blue-blooded child,’ 
preferably a ‘sprig of the nobility’.”’ 
However, the indiscretions of the well- 
to-do are discreetly conducted. ““There 
seems to be no doubt,’ says the 
Gamon report, “‘that in some privately 
owned maternity homes an inclusive 
fee is charged for confinement and 
subsequent adoption.” 


LEGALISING AN ADOPTION 


The Adoption Act of 1950, which 
governs adoption in this country to- 
day, is fully explained by Mrs. Ellison 
and certainly seems to offer the best 
way so far devised for handling the 
business. Its approach is slow and 
cautionary, so that those concerned 
are forced to realise all that is in- 
volved, and its conclusion is absolute. 
The mother does not know her child’s 
destination; the child from the mo- 
ment of adoption is, if illegitimate 
before, ipso facto legitimate, and has 
all the legal rights of a child born to 
the adopters. For example, should the 
parents die intestate, the child in- 
herits. There is, however, no succes- 
sion to a title of honour or to a family 
trust established for the benefit of 
blood relations. 

There are two questions. Should 
a child be told that it has been 
adopted? Mrs. Ellison thinks it 
should, and that there almost always 


Laze your way 


to South and East Africa 
in Sunshine and Luxury 


The joys of a voyage in stimulating sea air, 

as an introduction and conclusion to your trip, 

are lasting and manifold. The rest and relaxation 

ocean travel gives, with freedom of movement, good food, 
entertainment and, if desired, quiet seclusion, cannot 

be found in any other mode of travel. Every Thursday 
afternoon at 4.0, a magnificent Union-Castle mailship 
sails from Southampton on its ‘fair 


weather’ voyage to the Cape. 


Reduced First Class ‘Quiet Season’ fares. 


Outwards: March, April, May. 


Homewards: August, September, October. 
You save up to £48 on the single fare or £85 on the return fare. 


QUICK TRIPS 


From £220 return by 


RMS ‘Edinburgh Castle’ from Southampton 


12 June. 
rMMvy ‘Athlone Castle’ from Southampton 
13 November. 
Allowing in both cases up to 
15 days stay in South Africa. 


Chief Passenger Office: Rotherwick House 
19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 or Travel Agents. 


UNION-CASTLE 
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THOMAS ROWLANDSON (7756-1827) 
THE HUNT SETTING QUT Water Colour 7% x 10% inches 


One of an Important Group of Drawings by this Artist now on show in the 85th Annual Water Colour Exhibition. 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 


43 OLD BOND STREET and 3 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON Telephone : HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 


JOHN BELL -¢/f ABERDEEN TESSIERS 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


A very fine and unusually small Antique 
Queen Anne Walnut Knee-hole Writing or 
Dressing Table, It is only 28 inches wide, 
184 inches deep and 29 inches high. 
Period circa 1710 


A GEORGE I OCTAGONAL CADDY MADE BY JOSEPH FAINELL IN 1718 
Weight 5 ozs. 8 dwts. 


and 
A SET OF FOUR TRENCHER SALTCELLARS BY LOUIS CUNY 


2 QUEEN ANNE 1713 AND 2 GEORGE Tf 1715 


5 . = , Weight 12 ozs. 9 dwts. 
A decorative pair of Antique Adams Period 


Gilt Oval Mirrors in fine condition. Extreme 
height 39 inches, width at widest part 
214 inches. Period circa 1785 


BRIDGE STREEM 
ABERDEEN 26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
Telephone: 24828, Telegrams & Cables * Antiques,”’ Aberdeen. MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE . 
ANTIQUEAND MODERN SILVER, GOLD AND ENAMEL BOXES, 
OBJETS D’ART AND JEWELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD 


‘comes a moment when this can safely 


be done without psychological dam- 
age. Should a child, when grown up, 
be told who his mother is? —The Hurst 


| report, which makes suggestions for 


changing the present law, suggests 
that the adopted child should have 
this opportunity. Mrs. Ellison. con- 
siders this ‘‘a most startling proposal’’ 
which “will certainly deal a deathly 
blow to the security of many adop- 
tions.” It could cause “many good 
potential parents to abandon their 
idea of applying to adoption agencies” 
and could cause ‘‘a dramatic increase 
in irregular placings.’’ I think that 
most people who have read Mrs. 
Ellison’s book, so full of personal 
knowledge, of sound common sense, of 
compassion and of humour, will think 
her view the right one. The ‘“‘short, 
sharp shock,’’ administered and done 
with, seems in this case the right one. 


FINE FLOWER PAINTINGS 


There have been published of late 
a number of handsome books for 
those whose horticultural enthusiasm 
is backed by a handsome purse, and 
Flowers Dvawn from Nature (Leslie 
Urquhart Press, 4 guineas) is worthy 
of the rest. The flowers were drawn by 
Gerard van Spaendonck, who was 
born in Holland in 1746 and who later 
found himself, in Paris, appointed 


| “Miniature painter to the King” and 


“Professor of Flowers’ at the institu- 
tion which later became the Jardin 
des Plantes. It was in this capacity 
that he painted these pictures. He 
took pupils, and one of them was 
Pierre-Joseph Redouté, whose Roses 
is one of the recently published hand- 
some books I have referred to. Mr. 
Wilfred Blunt, who edits the present 
volume, thinks that Redouté “‘even at 
the height of his powers, rarely 
equalled and never surpassed his 
master.” 

An undated volume of 24 en- 
graved plates was all the work by van 
Spaendonck to be published in his life- 
time. Sixteen of those plates are here 
in this present volume. “If we are 
sometimes tempted to regret,’’ says 
Mr. Blunt, ‘‘that van Spaendonck’s 
published work was limited to this 
single volume, may we not perhaps 
derive consolation from the thought 
that had he been employed by an 
exacting patron, as was Redouté, the 
quality of his productions would 
almost certainly have suffered? Van 
Spaendonck has bequeathed to us a 
masterpiece.” 

Well, here are the pictures in their 
handsome housing, and certainly the 
rich and lovely textures have the 
moving beauty of the thing itself. As 
to the vehicle, this book, praise cannot 
be too high. Every detail of binding 
and printing is a joy to behold, and 
the little preliminary pieces of writing 
about each flower that van Spaen- 
donck has chosen are just what such 
things should be. These are the art- 
ist’s sixteen flowers: Tulip, Poppy 
Anemone, Common Lilac, Peony, 
Tree Mallow, Rose of Province, Gar- 
den Hyacinth, Great Snapdragon, 
Hollyhock, Foxglove, Cabbage or 
Provence Rose, Marigold, China Aster, 
Nettle-leaved Bell-Flower, Iris and 


Opium Poppy. 
HALF-SHADES OF BEHAVIOUR 


Miss Alice Acland’s novel A 
Person of Discretion (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 
tells of the three daughters of an 
Englishwoman married to a Belgian 
artist and living, when the book opens, 
in Brussels under the German occupa- 
tion. One of the girls, a member of the 


SPRIN G—continued 


Resistance movement, is killed, and so 
is the lover of another. The third girl, 
a young widow named Louise, falls 
in love with an officer who arrives 
with the English liberating troops, 
and it looks as though she will marry 
him. But there lies between them a 
fundamental difference of view. ‘Your 
fighting was straightforward,’’~ she 
says to him. ‘You just don’t know 
about all the half-shades of be- 
haviour—the contacts with the enemy 
that might mean so many different 
things.”’ It is Louise’s struggle with 
the meaning of these half-shades that 
makes the theme of the book. She 
was sure that the murders of her sister 
and of Rudi were somehow part of one 
pattern, and she half-suspected a 
wealthy cultured impassive man, but 
could not make the joints of the 
puzzle fit. It is only when she visits 
the Scottish home of her fiancé’s 
parents that the thing clicks, and in 
the solution is not only the end of her 
quest but the end of her proposed 
marriage. The atmosphere both in 
Brussels and in Scotland is admirably 
captured, and the characters are well 
differentiated and credible. 


GROWING UP IN NORWICH 


Mr. R. H. Mottram, in No One 
Will Ever Know (Hutchinson, 15s.), 
has used the career of an ‘‘Easthamp- 
ton” worthy as an excuse for a 
reminiscent look at his own childhood, 
youth and manhood in Norwich. 
Right away back in the times before 
the first World War he and _ his 
Wantage start the journey together, 
and, though Wantage is a character 
not without interest, it is time itself, 
its chances and changes, that make the 
real theme. It is well done, as all is 
that Mr. Mottram writes; full of life’s 
mixture portrayed against a back- 
ground that he finds inexhaustibly 
exciting. 


NOVEL OF BORES 


Mr. Kingsley Amis’s I Like It 
Herve (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) is about a 
grey, damp character from Swansea 
named Garnet Bowen, who hangs 
around the fringes of the writing and 
publishing world in London. He 
swears a good deal but is incapable of 
anything so robust as a colourful 
expletive. ‘“‘Sodding’’ is his most 
forcible word and it is characteristic 
of his utter lack of invention and 
vigour. He goes to Portugal on an 
improbable errand and meets a lot 
of people ranging from a facetious 
jackass to a _ half-crazy exiled 
man of letters. These are all clearly 
presented, but what’s the point of 
clearly presenting people whom no 
one wants to know? That was my 
feeling about the book, anyway. It 
hasn’t one character whom I would 
cross a street to meet. Why meet 
bores in a book whom you would 
avoid in life? Bowen’s mother-in-law 
is the one exception. We don’t meet 
her, but Bowen loathes her so much, 
and belly-aches about her so greyly 
and so continuously, that it seems, 
almost as a logical necessity, that she 
was a woman worth meeting. 


—o | 


SERUL. PUANTS, - by . A. 
Schindlmayr, translated and 
edited by Allan A. and Jean P. Jackson 
(Thames and Hudson, 21s.) describes in 
tabular form the appearance, cultiva- 
tion, uses and yields of crops, veget- 
ables, grasses, herbs and other plants 
of special use such as teasels and wil- 
lows which might be seen in temperate 
climates. Most of these are illustrated 
by drawings or paintings. The book 
will be valuable to students, 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 
DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A FINE CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY WINE TABLE. THE 
OCTAGONAL TOP WITH FRETTED GALLERY, ON CARVED 
TRIPOD, WITH CLAW AND BALL FEET. 

Circa 1760. Diameter 11} ins. Overall height 23 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


A Fine Pair of GEORGE II Candlesticks, 
London 1739 by Edward Feline. 
Height: 74 ins. Weight: 32 ozs. 8 dwts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 
Established: 1790 


Telephone: 3724 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale on THURSDAY, 30th JANUARY, of 


IMPORTANT JEWELS AND JEWELLERY 


HAS EN ie 
Sears 


The property of 

The Late LADY SPICER 
The HON. LADY FULLERTON 

MRS. MAUD CONLAY 

MISS P. M. COLES 
MRS. C. L. M. DRURY 
MRS. SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

GROUP CAPTAIN F. 0. SODEN 


Illustrated Catalogue (5 plates) 2s. 6d. 
Plain Catalogue 3d. Post free 


Jewellery Sales held regularly each month 


A DIAMOND BRACELET OF STEP-CUT, Advice given without charge 
and other owners BAGUETTE AND SQUARE - SHAPED 
STONES 


A NAVETTE CUT DIAMOND, WEIGHING 
10.80 CARATS MOUNTED AS A RING 
(ACTUAL SIZE) 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Telegrams : Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


H. W. KEIL, LTD. 
TUDOR HOUSE » BROADWAY FARRAR ANTIOUKS cde 


- HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
W GORGES TERSHIRE eee iowauess 
Tel. BROADWAY 2108 
The largest selection of fine 17th and 18th 
century furniture in the West of England 


CAKE BASKET 
Length 17” 
George II 1749 
Peter Archambo 
Peter Meure 


Engraved with the 
Arms of Lascelles 
impaling Colman 


Praigyr PROPORTION, WITH HLACK LACOUER AND GARRARD & CO. LTD, 
GILT DECORATION, 
CORATION Crown Jewellers 

ALSO 


129-131 PROMENADE 51 PARK STREET formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 
CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 112 REGENT STREET + LONDON W.1 + TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 


Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 


NY plan for the wardrobe for a winter holiday 
must take into consideration the latest additions 
to the fashionable scene, that is the sack dress 

and its consequences and the latest fabrics that are 
coming from the mills. Some of these are made from the 
natural fibres and others from man-made yarns or mix- 
tures; all interpret the new look for the New Year that 
brings a freshness and drama without which style dies. 
Surface interest on fabrics is one result of the sack 
dress. The spring versions of this often much-maligned 
style, which can look so attractive, have bloused effects 
just below or at the waistline; skirts taper at the hem. 
The smartest have been made in the most pliable of 
fabrics intricately woven from mixed yarns that break 
the surfaces. The mohair and nylon blends so popular 
for coats and the brushed woollens and the many slub 
effects that can look like straw or sacking continue among 


White nylon is knitted in ribs and crossed over 
the shoulders. It is creaseless and can be washed 


and dried overnight (Susan Small) 


the summer fabrics. A sand and white slub 
rayon is everywhere as summer suits or 
coats. This has a supple texture that is 
good for the drawstring jumpers and the 
short jackets with gathered pouched 
backs. Crisper weaves look like straw and 
have been shown for coats and jackets 
over moulded dresses. A cotton as fine as 
a chiffon is a novelty at Horrockses and 
delightful as a full-skirted shirtwaist dress 
in beige. A thick nylon is woven in blazer 
stripes and has a close canvas weave. 
Another looks as though darned in narrow 
white ribbon on a mushroom brown 
ground. Courtaulds’ new acrilic yarn is a 
great success, making a jersey of suéde- 
like surface that can be washed and dried 
overnight without needing any iron. Dor- 
ville make it up as suits, shirtwaist dresses 
with flat fronts and a drawstring running 
round the sides and back at waist 
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A casual coat ofb rushed ivorywool, light and warm, goes over an ivory 
silk dress printed with small red roses and green leaves. This dress has 
short sleeves and a folded bodice and ties on one side of the wide skirt 
(Hardy Amies Ready to Wear). The cloche is of matching silk (Vernier) 


7 
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A thick creaseless cotton dress and 
jacket in white and beige is woven 
with a raised pattern. The dress has a 
high square neckline in front and a V 
at the back (Worth Ready-to-Wear). 
Folded felt hat by Hugh Beresford 


level. A new off-white invented for 
it is called!alabaster, and there are 
rose pinks and bluebell blues. 

A blaze of colour is going to 
descend on to the beaches. Pucci 
shades, chosen especially for Tootal, 
include several strong pinks and 
tangerines, a flaming red as well as 
citrus yellows, emerald green and a 
picture-postcard sea-blue. These 
are mixed for shorts, over-blouses, 
shirts, beach jackets, button-through 
skirts and sun-tops. Lemon goes 
with orange or flame or both, the 
intense blue with an equally in- 
tense green and geranium pink with 
yellow. 

The line is of the simplest 
and everything is tailored crisply. 
Elasticised sections are inserted into 
the back of shorts and bikinis and 
into the waists of skirts so that they 
fit snugly and easily keep in place. 

Jantzen swim suits have match- 
ing cotton jackets banded with 
white, some coming just over the 
suit, some showing an inch or so, 
Swim suits have white, fitted bras- 
siéres and elasticised gussets each 
side and are printed with small 
lively scenes from tropical islands. 
A new neckline is introduced—a 
wide open V shape that allows the 
broad straps to be slipped off the 
shoulders. These straps are a con- 
tinuation of the bands that outline 
the neckline and are shaped like an 
evening bodice. The fabric is the 
taut honeycomb knit that is their 
especial blend of cotton, rayon and 
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z are also shown in checks, often ivory with one of th 

: neutrals. Cotton knits as thick as a tweed are a novelty 
from Italy. Tweeds are light in weight and loosely wove! 
so that they look like shawls. Poodle cloths with closely 
curled surfaces are made from nylon, mohair or 
wool. The shoulders of travel coats of brushed wool o; 
heavy slub tweeds are kept narrow and sleeves are set i 
like a kimono below the shoulders, or a raglan sleev 
is given with a very deep armhole. Collars are usually 
small and fold away from the shoulders and hemline: 
taper a bit. 

Knitted suits in nylon or cotton or a mixture 0 
both look very effective in the cool neutral tones 
Jackets hang straight to the hipbone and the skirts are 
knitted in fine ribs. Sleeves often end just below the 
elbow, or are bracelet-length, and the fabrics, of course 
are creaseless. The pleated nylon dresses in the Susar 
Small range that can be dried overnight are very smar 
with collar and revers piped with a contrast. 

Dance frocks to take away on a winter holiday are 
very often of white cotton patterned with small ross 
buds and trails of leaves in vivid pinks or red with darl 
green. The dresses are made with moderate gores in the 
skirts and strapless bodices. Folded taffeta ribbons 
picking up the colour of the rose run from the side 
fronts and tie at the back. Another type of dress is thi 
strapless sheath in embroidered linen or fine pleatec 
silk or nylon jersey. These are smartest when they ar 
white or one of the neutrals and may be belted witl 
gold or a swathed sash of chiffon. They are absolutely 
simple with twists or drapes on the top of the bodice 
and they have tiny sleeves. Younger dresses in whit 
piqué with embroidered bands round the neckline anc 
running over the top of the sleeves take the crisp gorec 
skirt with moulded waistline. 

Packable hats are made from shantung or linet 
with shady brims that can be rolled up. Printed flower 
ones are made for plain dresses or suits, plain ones fo 
printed clothes. Brims seem all shapes and sizes, mush 
room, upturned saucers or large ones dipping over on 
eye. Cloche shapes are folded and twisted and made t 
match a dress or the printed blouses worn with a plail 
shantung or linen suit. Jacket linings and short glove 
repeat the print in some cases. A profusion of tams an 


The shorts and shirt of fawn, black and white drip-dry cotton are printed with engines, trucks, penny- berets are made from soft silk, shantung, piqué, strav 
farthings and cars. There is also a full skirt to match, The button-through skirt and sleeveless shirt are fabrics, narrow crocheted nylon ribbon mixed with fin 
in Pucci’s intense blue sun cotton printed with aquatic scenes designed for Tootal Broadhurst Lee. glistening straw and wide loose plaited straws. 


Underneath goes a sun suit (Estraya) 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Photographs by Country LiFe Studio 
crimped nylon, and again most of the suits are brightly 
coloured in compact gay printed patterns. 

In the latest Horrockses collection the cotton separates 
could not be livelier. A sharp lemon yellow is a favourite for a 
skirt that is pleated into a belt and buttons down the front. This 
is worn with a dazzling shirt in a sunflower print of yellows, 
orange and green taken from a Van Gogh painting; or the 
scheme can be of mixed greens. Shirts have long sleeves with 
cuffs that are intended to be rolled up above the elbows and open 
collars filled in with rows of beads. For the beach sailcloth 
tailored coats go over bikinis or strapless play suits. A beige 
cotton woven to look like a honeycomb, and particularly ‘soft 
and comfortable to wear, is used for a sleeveless jacket that goes 
over tailored matching shorts. The jacket is banded with nayy 
down both fronts and round the collarless neckline. 


HE shirtwaist dresses in plain poplin make a very smart 

group with long shirt-like sleeves buttoning on wristbands 
and narrow plackets down the fronts of the bodices. 

In contrast to the riot of colour displayed for the beach, the 
more formal type of outfits look cool, being carried out in biscuit, 
sand, grey or beige, often combined with white. There is also a 
great deal of white on its own. The thick cottons, either knitted 
or woven in jacquard designs, have made many attractive 
dresses with matching jackets of the simplest possible outlines. 
Sand-coloured linen is another favourite, often designed with an 
oval neckline surrounded by a flat narrow collar and a pouched 
back to a short jumper. A Courtaulds slub rayon suiting that is 
woven to look like straw with thick irregular yarns that look 
darned on is effective in a Leige and white scheme. Tweed-like 
acetate and viscose blends designed by Moygashel are given the 
patent crease-resistant finish; others, composed entirely of vis- 
cose, have the soft handle of a dress-weight tweed. The loosely 
woven effects obtained here by mixing pale bouclé yarns with 
lighter-weight white ones create a very fresh effect. By mixing 
Terylene with linen an almost creaseless fabric that has the right 
substance for tailoring is obtained. Alexon have used this in a 
pretty greyed blue for a suit with short jacket, a slender skirt 
tapering slightly to the hem and a widish collar that rolls away 
from the throat. 

Travel coats present no problems, as the casual easy-fitting 
style is the predominate one in all the collections of early spring. 
Ivory or white brushed wool or mohair and nylon blends are 
numerous, and so are jersey coats in thick double-knit wool in all For trayelling in hot climates; a cool straight beige and white cotton suit knitted in fine ribs 
the beige, blonde and putty tones and also in white. The jerseys with bands of white and wider ribs of beige and white checks (Rima) 


